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TO 

SAMUEL LESINGHAM, Efq. 

TUASU&EK. OF ST* THOMAS^ HOSPITAL, 

I Sir, 

MODESTY and felf-diffidence 
are the allowed chara&er- 
iftics of Self-Knowledge. If theii 
my prefujning to addrefs this piece 
to you may feem to difcover more 
affurance and felf-confidence thar 
becomes a true acquaintance witi 
the fubje& I write upon, I have 
only this*to fay ; your known con- 
defcenfion and candour have en 
couraged that prefumption : No 
can any thing animate an addref 
of this nature more, than an aflu 
ranee that the perfon to vjWky 
fs made, has fo good an unfeiftsfl 
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ng in the pradtical part of this 4Tci^ 
eft, as will incline him to ex^ zz /r 
:he defefts that may appear ia tb 
nanagement of it. 

But after all, Sir, my own profi 
:iency in this fcience is fo pool 
hat I dare not be confident I an 
lot wrong in my views, with which^ 
\ defire this fmall trad: may appea^; 
mder your patronage. That ir 
nay have refuge from the petp- 
ance of cenfure, an encourage- 
nent, in the publication, and I, at 
he fame time, an opportunity of 
eftifying my grateful fenfe of ma- 
ly paft favours, are my open and 
vowed ends herein. But ftill whe- 
her an ambition to be known to 
he world under the advantage of 
our friendfhip be not the fecret 
nd true motive, I cannot be ce*^ 
ain. 

However, if in this point I may 
e miftaken, there is another it* 
7 hich I think I cannot ; and that 
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is, that it is at leaft a pardonable 
ambition ; in which I fhall certain- 
ly (land acquitted by every one who 
knows your character, the delica- 
cy of your tafte in the choice of 
friends, and the real honour it does 
to thofe you are pleafed to admit 
into that number. 

But even this, Sir, your pene- 
tration will foon difcover to pro- 
ceed from the fame vanity I be- 
fore fufpe&ed myfelf to be guilty 
of. Aad the world will judge, that 
Ifpeak if rather to do myfelf ho- 
nour than you. However, I am be- 
forehand with them in the obfer- 
vation. And that I may not be 
tempted, in this addrefs, to en- 
hance your chara&er (according to 
the ufual ftyle of dedications) in 
order to do honour to my own, 
and at once opprefs your modefty 
and expofe my vanity, I fhall put 
an end to it, without fo much %& 
attempting to defctibfc a daaxfc&s** 



Dedkati Z always 
L (hall, however, alw y 

ate - mav continue to 

that 7<»**J ufeful fta- 
that public and v 

pu we in. ana foUd and 
UndP a ^ n ^d that your 

SIR. 

.a «*****""* 
j. MASON. 
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PREFACE. 



•THE fubjeft of the enfuing Trcatifc is 
•*- of great importance \ and yet I do 
&6t remember to have feen it cultivated 
with that exaftnefs, perfpicuity, and force, 
with which many other moral and theo- 
logical themes have been managed. And 
indeed it is but rarely that we Snd it par* 
ticularly and fully recommended to us, in 
a fet and regular difcourfe, either from 
the pulpit or the prefs. This confidera- 
tion, together with a full perfuafion of its 
great and extenfive ufefulnefs, hath put 
me upon an endeavour, in this manner, 
to render it more familiar to the minds 
of Chriftians. 

Mr. Baxter indeed has a treatife pro- 
' Mfedh upon this fubje&, entitled, The 
Mtfcbicf ej Setf-Ignorance, and the Benefit 
of Self -Acquaintance i and I freely acknow- 
ledge fome helps I received from him : 
but he hath handled it (according to V&& 
manner) in fo lax anA dtifrfe * nwj* v&- 
trvducing fo manr thuufiAttT\t ^*t ^* 
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foreign from it, omitting others dttt pro- 
perly belong to it, and flamming 
fome with a too fuperfidal police, 
own I found mvfelf much difaj^ 
in what I expe&ed from him, aid 
convinced that there wanted 
more correal, nervous, . and methodii 
to be written on this fubje& 

I am far from having the vanity to 
that this, which I now offer to die 
lie, is entirely free from thofe faults 
I have remarked in that pious and 
lent author, and am fenfible, that if 1:4$ 
not fall under a much heavier cieltfm ; 
myfelf, it muft be owing to the great dfc& 
dour of my reader, which he will be ceW 
vinced I have fome title to, if he but «* 
ly confider the nature and extent of 
iubjeft. For it is almoft impoffible to 
the thoughts run freely upon fi> ^" 
and comprehenGve a thane, in order to 
juftice to it, without taking too large a ' 
in fome particulars that have a near ai 
to it, as I fear I have done, (Part I. 
XIV.) concerning the knowledge, 
and government of the thoughts. 

But there is a great difference betweett 
a fhort, occafional, and ufeful digrefftm^ 
and a wide rambling from \ha t\&>\e&. W{ 
following theSfcpulfe of a\u*\x^^\A'&sK^i 
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A judicious tafte can hardly excufe the 
latter, though it may be content the au- 
thor fiiould gather a few flowers out of 
the common road, provided he foon re- 
turns into it again. 

Whiph brines to my mind another thing 
which, i am lure, I have great reakm to 
crave the reader's patience and pardon for 
(the bell end I know of prefaces), and 
that is, the free ufe I have made of fome 
of die ancient Heathen writers in my mar- 
ginal quotations, which I own looks like 
an orientation of reading, which I always 
abhorred. But it was converfing with 
thofe authors that firft turned my thoughts 
to this fubjeft. And the good fenfe I 
met with in moil of their aphorifms and 
fenriments, gave me an efteem for them -, 
which made it difficult for me to refill the 
temptations of transcribing feveral of them, 
which I thought pertinent to the matter in 
hand. But after all, I am afhamed to fee 
what an old-faihioned figure they make 
in the margin. However, if the reader 
chinks they will too much interrupt the 
courfe of the fubjeft, he may entirely o- 
mit them ; though by that means he will 
perhaps lofe the benefit of fome of the 
ftneft fentiments in the book. 

J remember a modern w&ec I\wj^ ^«i 
b -i V*£* 
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lately read; is grievoufly offended with M 
Addifon for To much as mentioning tl 
name of Piatt* and prefuming in one a 
his SpeBators to deliver his notions of h 
mour in a kind of allegory, after the mai 
ner of that Greek author j which he cal 
a " formal method of trifling, introduce 
" under a deep oftentation of karninj 
" which deferves the fevereft rebuke * 
and, perhaps, a more fevere one was n 
ver given upon fo fmall a provocatioi 
From gentlemen of fo refined and va 
nice a tafte, I can expe£b no mercy. Bi 
the public is to judge, whether this be n 
as culpable and naufeous an affe&ation \ 
the contrary one, which prevailed fo muc 
in the laft century. 

One great view I had in mine eye whe 
I put thefe thoughts together was the b 
nefit of youth, and efpecially thofe of the 
that are ftudentsand candidates for the f 
cred miniftry; for which they will firtdi 
fcience more immediately neceffary (nc 
to a good acquaintance with the word t 
God) than that which is recommended J 
them in the following Treatife j to whk 
every branch of human literature is Jut* 
ditiate, and ought to be fubferwent. Ft 

cettai 

# Sec I*trod*8lm U an EJfo tswrd* jmlwjlfctt 
&**<£ar<f of Wit, &c. /. ao,ax. 
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certain it is, the great end of philofophy, 
both natural and moral, is to know wrfelves, 
and to know God. The higheft learning is to ' / 
be wife, and the greateft wtfdom is to be good ; 
as Marcus Antoninus fomewhere obferves. 
It has often occurred to my mind in di- 
gefling my thoughts upon this fubjeft, 
what a pity it is that this mod ufeful fci- 
ence fhould be fo generally negle&ed in 
the modern methods of education \ and 
that preceptors and tutors, both in public 
and private feminaries of learning, mould 
forget, that the forming the manners is 
more neceffary to a finiflied education than 
furnifinng the minds of youth. Socrates 
thought fo, who made all his philofophyfub- 
fervient to morality*; and took more pains 
to reftify the tempers, than replenifh the 
underftaing of his pupils ; and looked up- 
on all knowledge as ufelefs fpeculation, 
that was not brought to this end to make 
the perfon a wifer or a better man. And 
without doubt, if in the academy the youth 
has once happily learned the* great art of 
managing his temper, governing his paf- 
fions, and guarding his foibles, he will 
find a more folid advantage from it in after 

* Totsun piulo/bphiam revocaw tfeaA matt** **> en * 

s/yf. 7t . 
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life, than he could expe£k from die heft, 
acquaintance witk aii the fyftems of to* 
cient and modern philofbpby • 

It was a very juft and fenfibie anlwet 
which Agefilaus the Spartan law return* 
ed to one who aflced him* " what that 
" was in which youth ought principally 
" to be intended r He replied, « da* 
" which they will have moft need to prac» 
" tife when they are torn V Were this 
fingle rule hut carefully attended to in the 
method of education, it might probably 
be conduced in a manner ttuth more to 
the advantage -of our youth than it oidi* 
narily is. For, as Dr. Fuller oWcrves* 
" that pains we take in books or am, 
" which treat of things remote from the 
" ufe of life, is but a bufy idlenefe f" 
And what is there in life which youth 
will have more frequent occafion to prao 
tife than this ? What is there which tbey 
afterwards- more regret the want of i 
What is there which they want a greater, 
help and affiftance in the right govern* 
ment of their paffions and prejudices} 
And what more proper feafon to receive 

thode 



• See Plutarch** Laemt Aftphttypu, under tfce 
' rfihut. .. 



word Are/thus < 
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thofe affiftances, and to lay a foundation 
for this difficult but very important fcience, 
than the early part of youth ? 

It may be faid, " It is properly the of- 
€t fice and care of parents to watch over 
€€ and correft the tempers of their chil- 
t€ dren in the firft years of their infancy, 
€€ when it may eafily be done ;" but if it 
be not effe&ual then y (as it very feldom is), 
there is the more neceffity for it after- 
wards. But the truth is, it is the proper 
office and care of all who have the charge 
of youth, and ought to be looked-- upon 
as the mod important and necefiary part 
of education. 

It was the obfervation of a great diving 
and reformer, that " he who acquires his 
u learning at the expence of his morals, 
€< is the worfe for his education *." And 
we may add, that he who does not im- 
prove nis temper, together with his un- 
derftanding, is not much the better for it : 
for he ought to meafure his progrefs in 
fcience by the improvement of his morals; 
and remember, that he is no further a 
learned man, than he is a wife and good 

man; 

* Qui proficit in Uteris ct deficit V& tciarferaa, ^^ 
profidr fed deficit. Occdampadiuu %sx. H'»ft% «f *•** 
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man $ and that he cannot be ft 
PktUfopbtr till he is a Chijjfon*. 
But whence it U that «wro/ 1/ ' 
which was to carefully cultivated ia~ 
ancient academy* fbould be forced vto'-\ 
modem to give place to patur&l) that ■ 
originally defigned to be fubfetvieat to 
which ia tr) exalt the handmaid intb 
place of the mtftrebf; which tf^ean no^' 
only a prepofteto&s* but a penuetobs «N* 
thod of inftitution : for as the mind tafec* 
a turn of future life fttitahle to the tity** 
ture it hath received in youth, it wiH ate 
turally Conclude that there is n6 iwrrii qj t 
to regard, or at leaft to lay any ftrefe ute 
on thofe things which were never tnCuk 
cated upon it as things of importabe* 
then; and fo will grow up in a negfefik df. 

difcfteeflt 

* Te in fciehtia profichle credas, quantum in ft6* 
ribu* faeris ehtendatior ; tea ufque dnctum, in StasJfr. 
turn feotmm ; iu philofophwn, ut chriftianttm. bw£ 

f I'hifigs were coming to this pais fh early as SW 
neta'* time; who lament* that plain And opcto ihrfl 
was turned into a dadt and intricate^**/. M Pfcfc> 
<( lofophy (law he) it turned into philology; and 
" that through the fault both of maftera and Iclp* 
" far*. The one teach to difpnte, not to live ; and 
" the other come to them to mend their wits, not' 
" theit manners. Whereas pbilofotohy Is ttathlaf i 
^«^Mrr arvle«flile/' <^idwum^a%G^fc*u 
nin vitstlex tkl £jnft.<tf. 
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difcfteem of thofe things, which are more 
neceflary to make a perfon a wife and 
truly underftanding man, than all thofe 
rudiments of fcience he brought with him 
from the fchool or the college. 

It is really a melancholy thing to fee a 

Sung gentleman of flrining parts and a 
eet difpofition, who has gone through 
the common courfe of academical ftudies, 
come out into the world under an abfo- 
lute government of his paflions and pre- 
judices; which have increafed with his 
learning, and which, when he comes to 
be better acquainted with human life and 
human nature, he is foon fenfible and a- 
fhamed of ; but perhaps is never able to 
conquer as long as he lives, for want of 
that afliftance which he ought to have re- 
ceived in his education : for a wrong edu- 
cation 16 one of thofe three things to which 
it is owing (as an ancient Chriftian philo- 
• fopher juftly obferves) that fo few have 
fc the right government of their paflions *• 

I would 

• Uy ytm rmt h r» f*v\a wain rti $»%* X* r^utr 
wwl*r im amnnt aymyw, *Z afuiiias, **• **%$&*(' fu% 
•X***\m y*t **K*t i» w*hn m tvunimi »3*V» •»«* 
F W9$m ik w afHTpa* *vrp» tfuripffvifuv. *\ "&»& V^" 
r * £«d* fpring up in the m\nd three vivi%\ ^V 
» « through « lad tducatiaa. eticat iviwrance* ox * du^ 
« At in the aaimalfraJt. X. ¥rom % had «*«•»* 
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CHAP. I. 

STjr Nature and Importance of the Subjecl* 

K DESIRE of knowledge is natural to 
■^*" all human minds. And nothing dis- 
covers the true quality and difpofition of 
the mind more than the particular kind 
rf knowledge it is mod fond of. 

Thus we fee that low and little minds 
are moft delighted with the knowledge of 
trifles, as in children ; an indolent mind, 
writh that which ferves only for amufe- 
ment, or die entertainment of the fancy ; 
i curious mind is bed pleafed with fads ; 
i judicious, penetrating mind, with de- 
mon ftration and mathematical fcve&s&s ^ 
vorldljr wind eiteems no Vuorcta&S^ ^^ 
A *a? 
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that of the world f but a wife and pious 
man, before all other kinds of knowledge! 
prefers th^t of God and his own foul. 

But fotlie kind of knowledge or other 
the mind is continually craving after, an3 
after a fujrther proficiency in* And by 
confidering what kind of knowledge i 
raoft of aljddires, its prevailing turn and 
temper may eafily be known. 

This deiire of knowledge, like other 



afre&ions planted in our natures, will be 
very apt to lead us wrong, if k be not 
well regulated. When it is directed to 
improper objects, or purftied in an im- 
proper manner, it degenerates into a vain 
and criminal curiofity. ^ fatal inftance 
of this in -our firft parents we have upon 
facred record, the unhappy effects of 
which are but too vifible in all. 

Self-knowledge is the fubject of 
enfuing treatife j— a fubject which, 
more I thick of 3 the more important 
appears 5 fo important^ 



extenfive it 



every branch of it feems abfolutely 



life 
the 



and temper ; and fo 
nearer, view we take 



the 
the 
and 
that 
ne- 
ceflary to' 1 the right government of the 

cxten five, that 
of the feveral 



branches of it, the more are ftiU openir 
to the view, as neceflarily connected with 
ifB$ the other^ Jike what *we titA \ti xA- 
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crofcopical obfervations on natural ot>- 
je£ts. The better the glaffes, and the 
nearer the fcrutiny, the more wonders we 
explore ; and the more furprifing disco- 
veries we make of certain properties, 
parts, or affe&ions belonging to them, 
which were never before thought of. For 
in order to a true felf-knowledge, the hu- 
man mind, with its various powers and o- 
perations, mult be narrowly infpefted, ail 
its fecret bendings and doublings difplay- 
ed ; otherwife our felf-acquaintance will 
be but very partial and defeftive, and the 
heart after all will deceive us. So that, 
in treating this fubje&, there is no fmall 
danger, either of doing injury to it, by a 
flight and fuperficial inqueft on the one 
hand, or of running into a refearch too 
minute and philofophical for common ufe 
on the other. Thefe two extremes I fhall 
keep in my eye, and endeavour to fleer a 
middle courfe between them. 

c< Know thyfelf," is one of the mofi 
ufeful and comprehenfive precepts in the 
whole moral fyttem. And it is well known 
in how great a veneration this maxim was 
held by the ancients ; and in how high 
ejteem the duty of felf-examination > z& 
neceflarj ro it. 

Thalcs the JVUIefian is faid Vo \tfi ft* 
Az ** 
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firft author of it m \ who ufed to fey, 
** That for a man to know himfelf is the 
cc hardeft -thing in the world f." It. was 
afterwattk adopted by Chylon the Lace- 
demonian ; and is one of thofc three pre* 
cepts which Pliny affirms to hare been 
* typnfecratecj at Ddphos in. golden letters. 
It was afterwards greatly admired, and 
frequently ufed by others f, till at length 
it acquired the authority of a divine ora- 
cle, and was fuppofed to hare been given 
originally by Apollo himfelf* Of which 

general 

• He was the prince of the phlkjfbphcrs and flon- 
rtthed about A. M. 3,1 30 , and wn coDtempotarf 
With Jofiah, king of Judah. 
f See Stanley'* i-ifc oi Thales. 
I Refpue auod non ei ; rcllnt fua munera rer do. 
Tecum hanita ; ct gorii quam fie tibi curta ftipel* 
tab fcrf. $*L 4* 

■ ccc te quseuveria extra, itf. Sat, l m 

— — te confide, die tibi quia lis, yw. Sat, 1 1. 
Teipfum ton cute* Hitr , Lib. I. Sat. J, 

Bellum eft enfcn fua -ottia nefTc. Cit* Epijl, ad Atticum, 
Lib. 2. Wud (ytdiit rwiMi noli putare ad arrogap* 
tiam minuendam falum tflV diclnm, verum etiiro tit 
bona rioftra norimua. Id. Epijl. ad Mar. ^ ^rotrtm^ 
Lib* 3. EpiJI. 6. 

Id eftim maxime queinqae deect quod eft mjufque 

fuum mazitne. Quifquc igitur fic/cat ingeniufn, ,.- 

i-remque fe et bonorum ct vitionun fuomm judjceift 

jpraebeat. IJ.de Offic, Lib. 1. i^ - 

Intrsutdnm eft lgitur in rewta natwram* «fc ^**i. 

'//*; ^£//d eapoftvfat per videndum \ aY\x.et cuvmuo*- 

*»e* jpfos nolle non poflumus. Id. de F»nibus> L&-. v 
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general opinion Cicero gives us this rea- 
fon, " Becaufe it hath fuch a weight of 
" fenfe and wifdom in it as appears too 
u great to be attributed to any man *." 
And this opinion, of its coming originally 
from Apollo himfolf, perhaps was the rea- 
fon that it was written in golden capitals 
over the door of his temple at Delphos. 

And why this excellent precept mould 
not be held in as high elleem in the Chri- 
fiian world as it was in the heathen, is 
hard to conceive. Human nature is the 
fame now as it was then. The heart as 
deceitful *, and the neceffity of watching, 
knowing, and keeping it the fame. Nor 
are we lefs affured that this precept is di- 
vine : nay, we have a much greater afiur- 
ance of this than they had. They fuppof? 
ei it came down from heaven ; we know 
it did. What they conjectured, we are 
fure of. For this facred oracle is di&at- 
A 3 ed 

* Hac cnim (i. e. Philofophia) nos, cum cxterat 
res omnes, turn quod eft difficillimum, docuit; ut 
[NOSMET IPSOS] nofceremus. Cujus prxcepti 
tanta \is, tanta fententia eft, ut ea non homini cui» .. v 
puun, fed Delphku Deo tribueretur. Cicero de Ltgib* 
Lib. I. 

Quod prscceptum quia ma jus erat quam ut ab ho- 
mine videretur, idcirco aflignatum eft. I>e.o\ Y^** 
ighnr dob Pythius Apollo, nofcere nSOSM&T V*- 
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cd to us in a manifold light, and explain-* 
ed to us in various views bv the Hoi? 
Spirit, in that revelation which God hath 
been pleafed to give us as our guide to 
duty and happinefs ; by which, "as in a 
" glafs, we may furvey ourfelves, and 
" know what maimer of pejfons we 
« are *." 

This difcovers ourfelves to us, pierces 
into the inmoft receffes of the mind, ftrips 
off every difguife, lays open the inward 
part, makes a ftriQ; fcrutiny into the very 
foul and fpirit, and critically " judges of 
" the thoughts and intents of the heart +/* 
It (hows us with what exa£tnefs and care 
we arc to fearch and try our fpirits, exa? 
mine ourfelves, and watch our ways, and 
keep our hearts, in order to acquire this 
important felf-fcience ; which it often calls 
us to do. " Examine yourfelvcs ; Prove 
€t your own.felves v Know you not your- 
** fclves % ? Let a man examine himfelf," 

i Cor, 

* James i. »3- 

. iv. 1 2. 

I Esvrvf tompac&rt. 2 Cor. xiii. 5.— Though hui- 
&*£*** fignifies to approve, as well as to prove ; yet that 
oiir tranflatora have hit upon the true fcufe of the 
■word here, in rendering it prove yourfelves, is appa- 
rent,- not only from the word imrcicdvtteVj \*ttt&af, 
('cms vugu$tl*) % which it »Z Uv: W*** vs^x v, \*& 
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I Cor. xi. 28. Our Saviour upbraids his 
difciples with their felf- ignorance, in not 
w knowing what manner of fpirits they 
<c were of," Luke ix. 55. And, faith die 
apoftle, " If a man (through felf-igno- ^ 
u ranee) thinketh himfelf to be fomething 
" when he is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
" felf. But Jet every man prove his work, 
u and then {hall he have rejoicing in hini- 
" felf and not in another," Gal. vi. 3, 4. 
Here we are commanded, inftead of judg- 
ing others, to judge ourfelves ; and to a- 
void the inexcufeable rafhnefs of con- 
demning others for the very crimes we 
ourfelves are guilty of, Rom. ii. 1, 21, 
22., which a felf-ignorant man is very ape 
to do ; nay, to be more offended at a fmall 
blemilh in another's character, than at « 
greater in his own ; which folly, felf-ig- 
norance, and hypocrify, our Saviour with 

juft 

becaufe fclf-probation jfi always necefiary to a right 
fttf-af>probation . 

" Every Chriflian ought to try himfelf, and may 
" know himfelf, if he be faithful in examining. The 
u frequent exhortations of Scripture hereunto imply 
•• both thefc, viz. That the knowledge of ourft Ives 
" is attainable, and that we fliould endeavour after 
•* it. Why mould the apoftle put them upon exa- 
•* mining and proving themfetacB,im\efo\\Yife«''£o , &.- 
•« bJe to know thenifelvet upon fuchir^va^ , a3\kY toH ~ 
"iogf" &***'* Ctrjfl. Oratory, p. &%* 
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juft feveritjr animadverts upon, Mat. 4ft 
3,-5. . A J 

And what ftrefs was laid upon this wpM 
der the Old Teftament dift>enlatk» ^7] 
pears fufficiently from thole runrlliiwi 1 

. " Keep thy heart with all. ^ 

Prov. it. 23. " Oommime wittLyanjijj/ 
« own heart," HaL iv. 4. # Seardv*j£< 
« O God» and know my fctartj toy -«£ ■; 
« and know my thought*," Pfcl. cxx*i& 
« 23. <c Examine me, O Lord, and protl » 
" me ; try my rents and my heart," Pf/L 
xxvi. 2. M Let. ut- fcarch and try. oar ' 
" ways," lam. iiL 4* a Recollect, .«£ 
" collefl: yourfdves, O nation not dew 
u ed V Zejh. ii. 1. Andsdl this as n* .$ 

, ceffary to that fclf-acqnaintance -which tt 

^e only proper bafis of folid peace f. ■.:■ L -l 

. '^ Wet* 

ly figures to gt$m, or gather together (catfered flack* 
or fbrawt; at appears from all the placet where the 
word it ufed in the Old Teftament, (Exod. t. yfjflft 
Num. xt. 34- 1 Kings xrii- xo.)> Hence, by in ettf 
metaphor, it fignifies to rwtJbff, or gather the icatiar* 
ed theuehts together; aod ought to be fo rendered^-'; 
when wed in me tefiedtto form, at here it it. Sfe 
faith R. Kimchi, (tftgp) eftpropnc>^i/^.W , • 
Jd fit acenrata fcrutati&ie, hmc dicmir de auafib& 
inquifitionc. Whence I think it is evident that the 
word fhotild be rendered as abort. ■ ■ - 

f C7eme0«.AlezandriniitlAit^ 
phr*fc, fo common in BirwritiUfH Ts«W4t\-tjip» 
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Were mankind but more generally con- 
vinced of the importance and neceflity of 
this felf-knowledge, and poflefled with a 
due efteem for it ; did they but know the 
true way to attain it ; and, under a pro- 
per fenfe of its excellence, and the fatal 
effects of felf-ignorance, did they but 
make it their bufinefs and ftudy every day 
to cultivate it \ how foon mould we find 
a happy alteration in the manners and fpi- 
rits of men ! But the mifery of it is, men 
will not think; will not employ their 
thoughts in good earned about the things 
which mod of all deferve and demand 
them. By which unaccountable indolence, 
ofcitancy, and averfion to felf-refleftion, 
they are led blindfold and mfenfibly into 
the moft dangerous paths of infidelity and, 
wickednefs, as the Jews were heretofore ; 
of whofe amazing ingratitude and apofta- 
cy God himfelf afligns this fingle caufe, 
€f My people do not confider," Ifa. i. 3 *. 

Self- 

(Exod. x. 2S. xxxiv. 12. Deut. iv. 9.), means the fame 
thing as the ancients did by their yvcJi amain. Storm. 
Lib. 1. cap. \$, 

* M There is nothing men are more deficient in 
" than knowing their own characters. 1 know not 
•' how this feience comes to be fo much. ivc^.cft.sA* 
« We fpend a great deal of time ia \eaii\\it& vS&e** 
" thing*, but take no pains in the ftudv oi outfeV*^ 

4 v> va.< 
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Self-knowledge is that acquaintance 
with ourfelves which (hows us what we 
ire, and do, and ought to be, and do, in 
order to our living comfortably and ufc- 
iully here, and happily hereafter. The 
means of it is felf-examination ; the end 
of it felf-government, and felf-fruition. 
It principally confifts in the knowledge of 
our fouls ; which is attained by a particu- 
lar attention to their various powers, ca- 
pacities, paffions, inclinations, operations, 
ftate, happinefs, and temper. For a man's 
foul is properly himfelf, Mat. xvi. ad- 
compared with Luke ix. 25 *. The body 
is but the houfe, the foul is the tenant 
that inhabits it ; the body is the inftru- 
ment, the fouf die artift that dire&s it f . 

This 

" and in opening the folds and doubles of the heart.*' 
RefleSiions on Ridicule, p. 6 1. 

* Fraeceptum Apollinis, quo monct, «t fe quifqoe 
nofcat, non cnim, credo, id praecipit; ut Membra 
noilra aut ftaturam figuramque nofcamus: nequenai 
corpora fumus; neque ego, tibi dicens hoc, corpori 
tuo dico : cum igitur NOSCE TE dicit, hoc dtcit, 
Nofce animum tuum. Nam corpus quidem quafi vu 
eft, aut aliquod animi receptaculum ; ab animo too 
quicquid agitur, id agitur a te. Cic. Tufcul. S&u$* 
Lib. 1. 

f 1 Cor. v. 1. Rom. vi. 13. * ^mttptt ^«^«, «t 

at gfyaw reofAofyi. Nemef. dc Nat. Horn. iaj>. ^. 
Mnhtrojt a-v/u*ipt$a.>)ct£* to •art{iiiu|Mw «.yyu«>fa, wft 

ra epyayitc rctvlcc t« Wipi3rwX**HM*> «P*»* 7*^vsi «* 
r ««< 
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This fcience, which is to be the fubjeft 
of the enfuing treatife, hath thefe three 
peculiar properties in it, which diftinguifh 
it from, and render it preferable to all o- 
ther. — (i.) " It is equally attainable by 
" all." It requires no ftrength of memo- 
ry, no force of genius, no depth of pene- 
tration, as many other fcience? do, to 
come at a tolerable degree of acquaint- 
ance with them ; which therefore renders 
them inacceffible by the greateft part of 
mankind. Nor is it placed out of their 
reach through a want of opportunity, and 
proper affiftance and direction how to ac- 
quire it, as many other parts of learning 
are. Every one of a common capacity 
hath the opportunity and ability to ac- 
quire it, if he will but recolleft his ram- 
bling thoughts, turn them in upon him- 
felf, watch the motions of his heart, and 
compare them with his rule. — (2.) " It is 
M of equal importance to all, and of the 

" higheft 

*ap*, fuvot 2i 3/«£i{9vfc, xtt.6»]i v^og^vn is***. Mar. 
Anton. Lii. x. § 37. When you talk of a man, I 
would not have you tack flcfli and blood to the no- 
tion, nor thofc limbs neither which are made out of 
it; thefe are but tools for the foul to work with, and 
do more a part of a man, than an ax or a. ^ant Vs> ^ 
piece of a carpenter. It is true, nature Wi\v ^xhA 
them together, and they grow as it were to \ke £o>\V 
and there is ail the' difference. Collier. 
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" higheft importance to every one*." 
Other fciences are fuited to the various 
conditions of life. Some more neceffary 
to fome, other to others. But this equal* 
1} concerns every one that hath an im- 
v ortal foul, whofe final happinefs he de- 
f * and feeks.— (3.) " Other knowledge 
* is very apt to mate a man vain ; this 
" always keeps him inmble." Nay, it is 
always for want oi^tbis knowledge that 
men are vain of that they have. " Know* 
" ledge pufFeth up," 1 Cor. viii. 1. A 
fmall degree of knowledge often hath this 
effect on weak minds. ■ And the reafon 
why greater attainments in it have not fo 
generally the fame effect is, becaufe they 
open and enlarge the views of the mind 
fc far, as to let into it at the fame time a 
good degree of felf-knowledge : for the 
more true knowledge a man hath, the 
more fenfible he is of the want of it; 
which keeps him humble. 

And now, Reader, whoever thou art, 
•whatever be thy character, ftation, or di- 
stinction in life, if thou art afraid to look 
into thine heart, and had no inclination 

to 

* *Tis virtue only makes our blifs below ; 
And all vur kno vvkdee is, Our£e\Nfc* to Vr.o\v » ! 

.Pofrr. rfTa 3 on Most. ' 
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to felf-acquaintance, read no further, lay 
afide this book ; for thou wilt find nothing 
here that will flatter thy fclf-efteem, but 
perhaps fomething that may abate it. But 
if thou art defirous to cultivate this impor- 
tant kind of knowledge, and to live no 
longer a ftranger to thyfelf, proceed ; and 
keep thy eye open to thine own image, 
with whatever unexpected deformity it 
may prefent itfelf to thee ; and patiently 
attend, whilft, by divine afliftance, I en- 
deavour to lay open thine own heart to 
thee, and lead thee to the true knowledge 
pf thyfelf in the following chapters. 

CHAP. II. 

Ybefeveral Branches of Self knowledge. We 
muft know what fort of Creatures we are, 
and what wefball be. 

HPHAT we may have a more diftin£t 
■*■ and orderly view of this fubjecl:, I 
(hall here confider the feveral branches of 
felf-knowlf dge, or fqme of the chief par- 
ticulars wherein it confifts. Whereby per- 
haps it will appear to be a more copious 
and comprehenfive fcience than we, ydk\- 
gine. And, 
(is) To know ourfelves, is " to Vws^ 
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" and ferioufly confider what fort of crea- 
" tares we are, and what we (hall be." 

" i. What we are." 

Man is a complex being! rgyupf vsrofwrif, 
a tripartite per/on, or a compound creature, 
made up of three diilindl parts, viz. the 
body\ which is the earthy or mortal part 
of him ; the foul, which is the animal or 
fenfitive part ; and the fpirit or miW, 
which is the rational and immortal part *• 

Each 

* This do&rine, I think, is eflablifhcd beyond all 
dil'putc, not only by experience, but by authority. It 
was received by almoft all the ancient philosophers. 
'I he Pythagoreans, as we learn from Jamblicus, vid. 
Prc'rcpt. p. 34, 35. The Platoniits, as appears from 
Nemefius, Salluft, and Laertius, viJ. Di. Laertius ^ 
Vb. 3. p. 2 to. The Stoics, as appeals from Antoni- 
jius, who faith exprefsly, " There arc three things 
" which belong to a man ; the bod/, foul, and the 
«« mind. And as to the properties of the divifion, 
" fenfation belongs to the body, appetite to jhe foul, 
" and rtafen to the mind : «-*p«, 4t/£i», m j **pafyi 
" aifffatriis, $v%tis ogfiKi, nf tbypecrec." Lib. 3. § l& 
Lib. 2. \> 2. Lib. ii. § 3. — It appears alfo to have 
been the opinion of moft of the fathers, v'd. Ireneus t 
Lib. 5. cup. 9. Lib. 2. cap. 33. EH. Par. Clem. Alex. 
Slow. 3. p. 242. Ed. Oxon. Qrigen. PiV.Mal. p. 8. Ig- 
ns.t. i>./>. ad Philadelpb. ad ca/.rm. See alio Jifcpb. An^ y 
t.q. L>b. 1. cap. 2. p. 5. Cwjhttit. Apopul. Ltb. 7. cafJH 
34. — but above all ihefc, 19 the authority of Scrip- V 
ture; which, fpeaking of the oiiginal formation of \\ 
man, mentions the threr dillincl parts of J-.L nature, 

Gen. H. 7 . «s. rwiamo nay *-« m */ *** 

ca//l>, or, t/je ioJy: JTTRNKi ibi wg J™^ ™^ xU 

uramol 
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Each of thefe three parts have their re- 
fpeftive offices afligned them ; and a man 
then aSs becoming himfelf, when he 
keeps them duly employed in their pro- 
per functions, and preferves their natural 
lubordination. But it is not enough to 
know this merely as a point of fpecula- 
tion ; we mult purfue and revolve the 
thought, and urge the confideration to all 
the purpofes of a practical felf-knowledge. 
B2 We 

mmhmalsmdfcnfkiveparl: and O^TI JlDlW tbe breatl * " 
*flif*i i.e. the fpirit, or rational nn.. u . iu like man- 
ner, the apofrJ? Paul divides the ivhole man in 10 («r» 
onup*, n ^tfjg*, xat ro rvfix) the Jpirit, the flul. «md 
the My, 1 1 neff. v. 2.;. ; and what he calls (vnvpit) 
here, he calls (wrj) Rom. vii. 24. the word v.-. ck 

Antoninus ufes to denote the fame thing I'hey 

vrho would fee more of this may confult None^u* tie 
Watura Hominit % cap. I. and JVbiJlons Prim, drift, 

W. 4. a. a6"a. 

All the obfervation I fhall make hereupon is, that 
lliis confideration may ferve to foften the prejudices 
of feme againft the account which fcripture gives us 
of the myfterious manner of the fubnftence of the 
divine nature; of which every man (as th created in 
« the image of God ") cariies about him a kind of 
rmbkm. in the threefold diftinction oi his own ; 
which, if he did not every minute find it by experi- 
ence to be fa<ft, would doubtlefs appear to him every 
whit as myfterious and incomprehu-nfible as the fcrip- 
tmre Jo&rine of the Trinity. 

" Homo hahet trts partes, fpiritum, ^Tvvrcvarn, cX 
" corpu*; itaqoe homo eft imago S. S. Tnvvvv»Xv*% 
s&gtf. Tra£at. & Sytubolo. 
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We nre not all body, nor mere animal 
creatures. We find we have a more no- 
ble nature than the inanimate or brutal 
part of the creation. We cannot only 
move and acT: freely, but we obfcrvc in 
ourfelves a capacity of reflection, ftudy, 
and forecaft, and various mental opera- 
tions, which irrational animals difcover 
no fymptoms of. Our fouls, therefore, 
muft be of a more excellent nature than 
theirs : and from the power of thought 
with which they are endowed, they are 
proved to be immaterial fubftances, and 
confequently in their own nature capable 
of immortality • And that they are actu- 
ally immortal, or will never die, the fa- 
crcd fcriptures do abundantly teftify *.— 

Let 

* As nature delights in. the moft caff transition* 
from one clafs of beings to another, and at the nexus 
utriufque generis is obfcrvable in feveral creatures of 
ambiguous nature, which feem to conned the lifelefi 
and vegetable, the vegetable and animal, the animal 
and rational worlds together, (fee Nemefius de NaU 
Horn. cab. i. p. 6\)> Why may not the fouls of battel 
be conddcred as the nexus between material an^Bn 
material fubftances, or matter and fpirit, ox fomttln&g 
between both ? The great difiimilitude of nature, in 
thefe two fubftances, I apprehend, can be no fqlid ob- 
jection to this hypothecs, if we confidcr (befidc our 
own ignorance of the nature of fpirits) but how near* 

Jy they approach in other iuftauces, Mid Kovr clofeVf 

they are united in nian. 
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Let lis then hereupon ferioufly recolle£b 
ourfelres in the following foliloquy. 

ff O my foul, look back but a few years, 
€t and thou waft nothing ! And how didft 
u thou faring out of that nothing ? Thou 
u couldft not make thyfclf ; that is quite 
f* impoffible. Moft certain it is> that that 
4€ Almighty, felf-exiftent, and eternal 
* power, which made the" world, made 
u thee alfo, out of nothing, called thee 
" into being when thou waft not ; gave 
f< thee thefe reafoning and refle&ing fa- 
*' culties, which thou art now employing 
u in fearching out the end and happinefs 
w of thy nature. It was he, O my foul, 
u that made thee intelligent and immor- 
€f tal. It was he that placed thee in this 
€( body as in a prifon •, where thy capaci- 
€t ties are cramped, thy defires debafed, 
«* and thy liberty loft. It was he that 
u fent thee into this world, which by all 

circumftances appears to be a ftate of 
rt difcipline and trial. And where- 
fdid h^fljace thee here, when he 
Ifchave made thee a more free, 

uriconfined, and happy fpirit ? But 

check that thought ; it looks like a too 
""prefumptuous curiofity. A more need- 
€t fill aiidf important inquiry \s, ^NYtfvX &k 
« he place th<$ here for ? And \W\aX &o<& 
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• c he expe& from thee whiift thou art 
u here ? What part hath he allotted me 
" to a& on the ftage of human life* 
where he, angels, and men, are fpec- 
tators of my behaviour ? The part he 
hath given me to aft here is, doubtlefs, 
a very important one, becaufe it is for 
" eternity *. And what is it, but to livtf 
" up to the dignity of my rational and 
" inteileftual nature, and as becomes a 
" creature born for immortality ? 

a And tell me, O my foul, (for as I am 
" now about to cultivate a better acquaint- 
" ance with thee, to whom I have been 
" toarffchg a {linger, I muft try thee, and 
u p Jrrriany a cloje queftion to thee), tell 
" mc, I fay, whiift thou confined thy de- 
" fires to fenjial gratifications, wherein 
" tloll thou differ from the beajh that pe- 
" ri/b? Captivated by bodily appetites, 
" doll thou notaft beneath thyfelf ? Doft 
" thou not put thyfelf upon a level wwitli 

* the 

* It is Paid, when the prince of the Latin podU,was 
«iilccii by his friend, why he ftudied fo mucn accura- 
cy in the plan of his poem, the propriety of his cha- 
r.itilers, and the purity of his diction, he replied, In 
.•cteriwm pingo, / am writing fer eternity. What 
more weighty confideration to juftify and enforce the 
urnwlt vigilance and circumfpettion of life, than this; 
'/internum yivo, I am living /oi eternity? 
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t€ the lower clafs of beings, which were 
" made to ferve thee ? Offer an indignity 
€e to thyfelf, and defpife the work of thy 
<c Maker's hands ? O remember thy hea- 
** venly extract ; remember thou art a fpi- 
€€ rit. Check then the folicitations of the 
" flefli ; and dare to do nothing that may 
cc dirainifh thy native excellence, difho- 
f< nour thy high original, or degrade thy 
« noble nature*— But let me ftili urge it. 
u Confidcr (I fay), O my foul, that thou 
€€ art an immortal fpirit. Thy body dies ; 
€t but thou, thou muft live for ever, and g 
u thine eternity muft take its tin&urc from 
u the manner of thy behaviour, and the 
€f habits thou contra&eft, during this thy 
€C (hort copartnerfhip with flefli and blood. 
*< O ! do nothing now, but what thou 
" mayeft with pleafure look back upon a 
u million of ages hence. For know, O 
(€ my foul, that thy felf confcioufnefs and 
u reflc&ing faculties will not leave thee 

" with 

* Major fum, et ad majora natus, quam quod fim 
corporis mancipiuzn : quod equidem non alitcr afpi- 
cio quam vinculum libertati znez circumdatutn. Sen. 

" lam too noble, and of too high a birth" (faith 
that excellent moralift), " to be a Havt to totj \><A^ % 
" which / look upon only as a chain Orawix \^<a\k 
" the liberty of my fovl." 
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" with thy body ; but will follow thee 
" after death, and be the inftrument of 
" unfpcakable pleafure or torment to thee 
" in that feparate (late of exiftence # ." 

(2.) In order to a full acquaintance 
with ourfelves, we mult endeavour to 
know not only what we are, tut what we 
(hall be. 

And O ! what different creatures (hall 
we foon be, from what we now are ! Let us 
look forward then, and frequently glance 
our thoughts towards death ; though they 
cannot penetrate the darknels of that pa£ 
fagc, or reach the ftate behind it. That 
lies vailed from the eyes of our mind 5 and 
the great God hath not thought fit to 
throw fo much light upon it, as to fatisfy 
the anxious and inquifitive defires the foul 
hath to know it. However, let us make 
the heft ufe we can of that little light which 

fcripture 

* As it is not the defign of this treatife to enter in- 
ro a nice and philofophical difquifition concerning the 
raturc of the human foul, but to awaken men'b at- 
tention to the inward operations and affections of it 
t which is by far the moft neceffary part of feif-know- 
ledgc); fo they who would be more particularly in- 
formed concerning its nature and original, and the 
various opinions of the ancients about it, may confult 
Newrf. dc Nat. How. cap. i. and a treatife colled the 
7ovwn>~''fnt of the K Thbughli y chap. 1. and CbamkcrSj 

,f/y>a<tiu, under the word SO\JL% 
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fcripture and reafon have let in upon this 
dark and important fubjeft. 

<c Compofe thy thoughts, O my foul, 
" and imagine how it will fare witn thee, 
" when thou goeft a naked, unembodied 
" fpirit into a world, an unknown world 
" of fpirits, with all thy felf-confcioufnefs 
" about thee, where no material objeQ: 
cc lhall ftrike thine eye ; and where thy 
u dear partner and companion, the body, 
€t cannot come nigh thee. But where, 
€€ without it thou wilt be fenfible of the 
cc moft noble fatisfa&ions, or the mod 
" ezquifite pains. Embarked in death, 
€€ thy paflage will be dark ; and the (hore, 
€t on which it will land thee, altogether 
€€ ftrange and unknown. — It doth not yet 
* € appear what wjhall be *." 

That 

* a Thou mull expire, my foul, ordain' d to range"! 
Through unexperiene'd fcenes, and my ft cries f 
ftrange; f 

Dark the event, and difmal the exchange. J 

But when compcll'd to leave this houfe of clay, 
And to an xmaxoytn fimnvbere wine thy way ; 
When time fliall be eternity, and thou 
Shalt be thou know'ft not what, nor where, 

how, 
Trembling and pale, what wilt thou fee or < 
Amazing ftate! — No wonder that we dt«A 
The thoughts of death, or faces o£ tYie, cteaA. 
Hk black retinue foreiy ftrikes our m\i\&\ 
Sickncb MdpsuD before, and ckrknel* *&\>cV\tA- 



ray; 

e, norf 
■do? J 
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That revelation, which God hath been 
pleafed to make of his will to mankind, 
was defigned rather to fit us for the fu- 
ture happinefs, and diredt, our way to it f 
than open to us the particular glories of 
it ; or diftin&ly fhow us what it is. This 
it hath left ftill very much a myftery j to 
check our too curious inquiries into the 
nature of it, and to bend our thoughts 
more intently to that which more con- 
cerns us, viz. an habitual preparation for 
it. And what that is, we cannot be ig- 
norant, if we believe either our Bible or 
our reafon. For both thefe aflure us, 
That " that which makes us like to God, 
u is the only thing that can fit us for the 
" enjoyment of him." — Here then let us 
hold. Let our great concern be, to be 
u holy as he is holy." And then, and 

then 

Some courteous ghoft, the fecret then reveal ; 
Tell us what you have felt, and we muft feel. 
You warn us of approaching death, and why 
Will you not teach us what it is to die? 
But having (hot the gulf, you love to view 
Succeeding fpirits plung'd along like you, 
Nor lend a friendly hand to guide them through.. 
When dire diicafe fhall cut, or age untie 
' The knot of life, and fufFcr us to die : 
When after fome delay , fome trembling ftrife, 
The foul Hand* quiv'ring on the ridge o** life; 
With fear and hope fhe threbs, t\i«\ cucVava tt\t% 
^ome llrange forca/icr, and i'omc YuA&cn $l\o»" 



,} 
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then only, are we fure to enjoy him, " in 
" whofe light we fliall fee light." And 
be the future date of exiftence what it 
will, . we (hall fome way be happy there, 
and much more happy than we can now 
conceive ; though in what particular man- 
ner we know not, becaufe God hath not 
revealed it, 

CHAP. III. 

Yhefeveral Relations in which we Jland to 
Gody to Chrifty and our Fellow Creatures. 

II. « OELF-KNOWLEDGE requires us 
•^ " to be well acquainted with the 
u various relations in which we Hand to 
u other beings, and the feveral duties that 
u refult from thofe relations." And, 

(1.) " Our firft and principal concern 
fC is to confider the relation we ftand into 
€t him who gave us our being." 

We are the creatures of his hand, and 
the objects of his care. His power up- 
holds the being his goodnefs gave us ; his 
bounty accommodates us with the bleff- 
ings of this life ; and his grace provides 
for us the happinefs of a better. — Not *ax^ 
we mere]/ his creatures, but \v\a ratvowA 
2nd intelligent creatures. It Vs tYvs, <&^- 
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nity of <mr natures, that we arc capab 
of knowing and enjoying him that ma 
us. And as the rational creatures of Gc 
there arc two relations efpecially that 
ftand in to him ; the frequent confide 
tion of which is abfolutely neceflary to a 
right felf-kitowledge. For as our creator, 
he is our kwg and father; And as his crea- 
tures, we are -ihtjhbjtiSs of his kingdom, 
and the children joi his family, 

i. €€ We arc the fubjefts of his king- 
f* dom." And as fuch we are bound, 

(i.) To, yield a faithful obedience to the 
laws of his kingdom. And the advan- 
tages by which thefe come to be recom- 
mended to us above all human laws are 
many.—- They are calculated for Hit private 
intereft of every one, as well as that of 
the public ; and are defrgned to promote 
our prefent, as well as our future happi- 
nefs. They arc plainly and explicitly pub- 
lifhed ; eafily understood | and in fair and 
legible characters wTit in every man's 
heart > and the wifdom, reafon and necef- 
fity of them are readily difcerned. — They 
are urged with the moft mighty motives 
that can pcflibly affect the human heart. 
— And if jbiy of them are difficult, ths 
moil effe&uvil grace is freely offered to en- 
courage and *&& ettrdifi&fi&fifr AAaa*^ 
_ 4 %. *«& 
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tages which no human laws have to enforce 
the obferyance of them. — (2.) As his fub- 

jeEts> we mull Teadily pay him the homage 
due to his fovereignty. And this is no lefs 
than the homage of the heart j humbly 
acknowledging that we hold every thing 
of him, and have every thing from him. 
Earthly princes are forced to be content 
with verbal acknowledgments or mere 
formal homage. For they can command 
nothing but what is external. But God, 
who knows and looks at the hearts of all 
his creatures, will accept of nothing but 
what comes from thence. He demands 
the adoration of our whole fouls, which 
is moft juilly due to him who formed them, 
and gave them the very capacities to know 
and adore him.— (3.) As faithful fubje&s, 
we mutt cheerfully pay him the tribute he 
requires of us. This is not like the tri- 
bute which earthly kings exaft ; who as 
much depend upon their fubjefts for the 
fupport of their power, as their fubje&s 
do upon them for the prote&ion of their 
property. But the tribute God requires 
of us, is a tribute of praife and honour ; . 
which he ftands in no need of from us. 
For his power is independent, *xA\\\Sk^a- 
ry immutable ; and he is mfvtviXfcVj ?k\e. oV 

himfdf to fupport the dignity oi YCvs, >yt\v- 
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verfal government. But it is the mod na- 
tural duty we owe him as creatures. For 
to praife him, is only to fhow forth hit 
praife ; to glorify him, to celebrate his 
glory •, and to honour him, is to render 
him and his ways honourable in the eyes 
and eftcem of others. And as this is the 
moil natural duty that creatures owe to 
their Creator, fo it is a tribute he requires 
of every one of them in proportion to their 
refpedtive talents, and abilities to pay it. 
— (4.) As dutiful fubjeflsy we mult con- 
tentedly and quietly fubmit to the methods 
and adminj/hvthns of his government, how- 
ever dark, involved or intricate. All go- 
vernments have their arcana imperii, or 
" frcrets of ftate -" which common fub- 
jtdls cannot penetrate. And therefore 
they cannot competently judge of the 
wiidom or reftitifte of certain public mea- 
fures ; becaufe they are ignorant either of 
the fprings of them, or the ends of them ; 
or the expediency of the means, arifing 
from the particular fituation of things in 
the prefent juncture. And how much 
truer is this with relation to God's govern- 
ment of the world ? whofe wifdom is far 
above our roach, and " whofe ways are not 
" as ours." Whatever, then, maybe the 
prefent nfpc£t and appearance <& Omx^*, 

to 



/ 
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as dutiful fubje&s, we are bound to ac- 
quiefce ; to afcribe* wifdom and " righte- 
'* oufnefs to our Maker," in confidence 
that the King and " Judge of all the earth 
« will do right." — Again, (5.) As good 
fubjefts of God's kingdom, we are bound 
to pay a due regard and reverence to his 
minijlers : Efpecially if they difcover an un- 
corrupted fidelity to his caufe, and a pure 
unaffected zeal for his honour; if they 
do not feek their own intereft more than 
that of their divine Mafter. The mini- 
fters of earthly prince, too often do this. 
And it would be happy if all the minifters 
and ambaffadors of the heavenly King were 
entirely clear of the imputation. — It is no 
uncommon thing for the honour of an 
earthly monarch to be wounded through 
the fides of his rhinifters. The defama- 
tion and fiandcr that is directly thrown at 
thenty is obliquely intended againft him: 
and as fuch it is taken. So to attempt to 
make the minifters of the gofpel, in gene- 
ral, the objects of derifion, as fome do, 
plainly (hows a mind very diflblute and 
difaffeded to God and religion itfelf ; and 
is to aft a part very unbecoming the du- 
tiful fubje&s of his kingdom. — ^*aS&s\V 
■ As good /iibje&s, we arc to &o *A\ "^^ ^^ 
to promote the intereft o£ Yi\s Yycv«£k*^ 
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by defending the wifdom of his admini- 
ftrations, and endeavouring to reconcile 
others thereunto * under all the darknefs 
and difficulties that may appear in them, 
in oppofition to die profane cenftires of 
tne profperous wicked, and the doubts and 
difmays of the afflicted righteous. — This 
is to aft in character as loyal JuhjeBs of 
the king of heaven. And whoever for- 
gets this part of his character, or a£ts con- 
trary to it, fliows a great degree of fitf- 
ignorance: 

But (i.) As the creatures of God, we 
ar^ not only the fubjtHs of his kingdom, 
bu.t the children of his family. And to 
this relation, and the obligations of it, muft 
we carefully attend* if we would attain 
the true knowledge of ourfelves, — We are 
his children by creation $ in which refpefl 
he is truly our father. Ifa. hi v. 8* But 
nonvy Lords thou ar ^ ® ur father : <we are 
the clay y and ihm our potter/ and we all are 
the work of thine Jiands. And in a more 
fpecial fenfe we are his children by adop- 
tion. Gal, iiii 26. For ye arc all the chil- 
dren of God by faith in Chrifl J ejus*— And 
therefore, (1.) We are under the hi gheft 
obligations to love him as our father* The 
*love of children to parents is founded on 
gratitude, for benefits received WkvwSv raa 



*! 
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never be requited : and ought in reafon to 
be proportioned to thofe benefits ; efpeci- 
ally if they flow from a confcience of du- 
ty in the parent. And what duty more na- 
tural than to lore our benefaftors ? What 
love and gratitude then is due to him, 
from whom we have received the greateft 
benefit, even that of our being ? And eve- 
ry thing that contributes to the comfort of 
it ? — (2.) As his children, we mud honour 
him; that is, muft fpeak honourably of 
him, and for him; and carefully avoid 
. every thing that may tend to difhonour his 
holy name and ways. Mai. i. 6. A Jon 
honour eth his father: — if then I be a father, 
where is mine honour ? — (3.) As our father, 
we are to apply to him for what we want. 
Whither fhould children go but to their 
father, for protection, help, and relief, in 
every danger, difficulty, and diftrefs ? — 
And (4.) We muft truji his power and 
wifdom, and paternal goodnefs to provide 
for us, take care of us, and do for us that 
which is bed ; and what that is he knows 
beft. To be anxioufly fearful what will 
become of us, and difcontented and per- 
plexed under the apprehenfion of future 
evils, whilft we are in the hands and ucu 
der the care of our ¥at\\et w\\\&\ \% va. 
hcarcrij is not to a£t like children* TLasfcv 
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ly parents cannot avert from their children 
nil the calamities they fear, becaufe their 
wiliiom and power are limited ; but our 
All- wife, and Almighty Father in heaven 
can. They may poflibly want love and 
tendcrnefs for their offspring, but our hea- 
venly Father cannot for his, Ifa. xlix. 15. 
— .'5.) As children, we mull quietly at* 
fjuiefce in his difpolals* and not exped to 
lire into the wildom of all his will. It 
would be indeceftt and undutiful in a child 
to difpute his parents authority, or queftioa 
their wifdom,or neglc£l their orders, eve- 
ry time he could not difcern the reafon and 
defign of them. Much more unreafon- 
able and unbecoming is fuch a behaviour 
towards Godj %i who giveth not account 
" of any of his matters ; whofe judg- 
* c ments are unfearchable, and whofe ways 
4< are paft finding out," Job xxxiii. 13. 
Rom. xi. 33. — (Laflly,) As children, we 
mull patiently fubmit to his discipline and 
:cnrclion. Earthly parents may fome- 
:imes punifh their children through paf- 
lion, or for their pleafure ; but our heaven- 
ly Father always corrects his for their pro- 
jity Heb. xii. ic. and only if need be 9 1 Pet. 
i. 6. and never fo much as their iniquities 
tftfervey Ezra ix. 13— Under his fatherly 
rebuke* then kt us be ever \\u«\\Ae. *\\4 
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fubmiffive. — Such now is the true filial 
difpofition. Such a temper and fuch a 
behaviour fhould we fhow towards God, 
if we would a£t in chara&er as his chil- 
dren. 

Thefe then are the two fpecial relations, 
which, as creatures, we Hand in to God. 
And not to z& towards him in the manner 
before mentioned, is to (how that we are 
ignorant of, or have not yet duly confi- 
dered our obligations to him as his fub- 
jefts and his Mldren; or that we are as 
yet ignorant both of God and our/elves. — 
Thus we fee how directly the knowledge 
of ourfelves leads us to the knowledge of 
God. So true is the obfervation of a late 
pious and very worthy divino, that " He 
" that is a ftranger to himfelf, is a ftran- 
" ger to God, and to every thing that may 
" denominate him wife and happy *." 

But (2.) in order to know ourfelves ', there 
is another important relation we mould of- 
ten think of, and that is, That in which 
ivejfand to Jefus Chrifl our redeemer. 

The former was common to us as men : 
this is peculiar to us as Chriftians ; and 
opens to us a new fcene of duties and ob- 
ligations, 

* See Mr. Faxtcr's dedicatory cpifiVe, ^tc^ulrAa«> 
his treutife on Tl>e Benefit* of S f-Acquatnianct* 
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ligations, which a man can nettir 
that does not grofsly fotfgtt hhrjfttf? 
as Chriftians, we are the dtfrfple^tke 
lowers, and the ferrant* of Chrift fededtil 
edbyhim. ■ . . -^ 

And i. As the d^/r^ 61 Clm^we^i 
to learn of him: to fake our rehgiou* ftflji 
timents orily from his gofpel, in oppoA 
tion to all die au thor i titWc di3ates of Ittttlj 
who are weak aft* fallible as otirfeHtitt 
Call m man nOfkir mi forth. Whllft-flto* 
affeft to diftinguifh themferm Hy 
names, as the Corinthians jfc 
i for which die apoftfc blames' them,', 
laying, lam tfPaul; another, lamaf _. i 
^//o/ ; another, J*iw <fCepba\* i Cot.i 
i2. let n^ gc m ember that we are the dtf 
ciple* of Chrift, and in this fenfe mU£ 
mention &£ his name only. It is fealrjriirji 
rious to it, to feek to diftinguifh ourfelve 
by any other. There is more carnality u 
fuch party-diftinAions, denominations, am 
attachments, than mady good fools are a 
ware of % though not 1pdfe than the ' a 
poftle Paid (who was unwillingly placet 
at the head of ope hinifelf)*ith apprifa 
them of, i Cor. iii. 4.— We art of Cnrift 
our concern is, to honour that fuperior de 
nomination, by tiring up to it \ ami to ad 
here inflexibly ftr his gofptV, aa *» 018 
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ule of our faith, the guide of our life, 
nd the foundation of our hope ; what- 
ver contempt or abufe we may fuffer ei- 
ier from the profane or bigotted part of 
lankind for fo doing. — 2. As Chriftians, 
re are followers of Chrift 5 and therefore 
ound to imitate him, and copy after that 
10ft excellent pattern he hath fet us, 
1 who hath left us an example that we 

I fliould follow his fteps," 1 Pet. ii. 21. 
\> fee that the fame holy temper be in us 
vhich was in him; and to difcover it in the 
ime manner he did, and upon like occa- 
ons. To this he calls us, Mat. xi. 29. 
Imd no man is any further a Chriftian, 
tian as he is a follower of Chrift ; aim- 
lg at a more perfect conformity to that 
10ft perfect example which he hath fet 
s of univerfal goodnefs. — 3. As Chrifti- 
ns, we are the fervants of Chrift ; and 
le various duties which fervants owe to 
leir mafters in any degree, thofej we 
we to him in the higheft degree ) who 
xpe&s we mould behave ourfelves in his 
rrvice with that fidelity and zeal, and 
eady regard to his honour and intereft at 

II times, which we are bound to by vir- 
le of this relation, and which hisunme- 
ted and unlimited goodnefe 2tf\&\cm,\^ 

• under infinite obligations to*— Y-fl&M-* 
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r e are moreover his redeemed fervants 
d as fuch, are under the ftrongeft mo 
es to love and tnift him. 
Ibis deferves to be more particular! 
•nfulered, becaufe it opens to us anothe 
2w of the human nature, in which w 
ould often furvey ourfelves, if we defir 
know ourfelves ; and that is as deprave* 
degenerate beings. The inward contei 
e fo fenfibly feel, at fome feafons efpe 
ally, between a good and a bad principle 
ailed in fcripture-language the flejh an< 
e fpirit,) of which fome of the wife! 
:athens feemed not to be ignorant* ; this 
fay, is demonftration that fome way o 
her the human nature has contracted a: 
bias, (and how that came about the fa 
ed fcriptures have fufficiently informe 
>,) and that it is not what it was whe: 
came originally out of the hands of it 
aker ; fo that the words which St. Pai 
ake with reference to the Jews in part; 
ihr, are juftly applicable to the ftate c 
.ankind in general, " There is none rigr 
teous, no not one j — they are all gon 

" 01 

* Ai/yg* ya% ewnraSts, tpe frXttXtftireL XtXr.fi if 
*Xt>H$urot. Pytbag, Aur. Can 

4 fatal inbred /Irife docs lurk wrt\\u\, 
Vjc caufe of all this raifcry and fru. 
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c out of the way, they are together be- 
c come unprofitable/ there is none that 
s doth good, no not one *." 

This is a very mortifying thought ; but 
in undeniable truth, and one of the firft 
>rinciples of that fcience we are treating 
>f ; and very neceffary to be attended to, 
f we would be fenfible of the duty and 
)bligations we owe to Chrift as the great 
Redeemer ; in which chara&er he appears 
: or the relief and recovery of mankind un- 
ler this their univerfal depravity. 

The two miferable effe&s of the human 
ipoftacy are, 1. That perverfe difpofitions 
;row up in our minds from early infancy, 
:hat foon fettle into vicious habits, which 
render us weak, and unwilling to obey the 
dictates of confeience and rcafon, and is 
:ommonly called the dominion of fin. And, 
2. At the fame time we are iubjc£t to the 
difpleafure of God, and the penalty of his 
law *, which is commonly called the con- 
demnation of fin. Now in both thefe re- 
Tpeas did Chrift, " the Lamb of God, 
" come to take away the fin of the world ;" 
that is, to take away the reigning power 
of it by the operation of his grace j and 
the condemning power of it by the ator.e- 



Rom. 
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in cut of his blood ; tpj fa fe fctify us b 
fpirit, and juftify usjMs^eath. By 
former he reconciles us to God, an< 
the Litter he reconciles God to us ; 
:.» at once our rightcoufnefs and Jlre 
He died to purchafe for us the happ 
we had forfeited, and fends h"i9 grace 
ipirit to fit us for that happinefs he 
thus purchafed. So complete is hi; 
demption ! fo fuitably adapted is th< 
medy he hath provided, to the m; 
we had contracted I — " O Wetted 
" deemer of wretched ruined creat 
" how unfpcakable are the obligatic 
" owe thee ! But, ah ! How infer 
" am I of thofe obligations ! the fa< 
u iymptom of degeneracy I find in 
" nature, is that bafe ingratitude o&h 
" which renders me fo unaffeflErve 
" thine afloniihing companions. ""^"*I 
" know thee, I cannot know rnyfelf; 
" when I furvey rnyfelf, may I ever t 
" of thee 1 may the dailv confeioufnt 
u my weaknefs and guilt 'lead my thou 
" to thee ; and may every thought of 
,c kindle in my heart the mod ardent \ 
" of gratitude to thee, O thou divine, < 
u paffionate friend, lover, and Rede* 
*' 0/ mankind.' 9 
Whoever then he be th?A o\\* \v 
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a Chriftian, that is, who profefles to take 
the gofpel of Chrift for a divine revela- 
tion* and the only rule of his faith and 
pra&ice ; but, at the fame time, pays a 
greater regard to the dictates of men, 
than to the doctrines of Chrift \ who loles 
fight of that great example of Chrift, which 
fhould animate his Chriftian walk, is un- 
concerned about h\s fervice^ honour ■, and ///- 
terefty and excludes the coniideration of his 
merits and atonement from his hope and 
happinefs ; he forgets that he is a Chri- 
Jiian; — he does not confider in what rela- 
tion he ftands to Chrift, (which is one 
great part of his character,) and conse- 
quently difcovers a great degree of fdf- 
ignorance. 

(3.) Self-knowledge moreover implies a 
due attention to the feveral relations in 
which we Hand to our fellow-creatures t 
and the obligations that refult from thence. 
If we know ourfelves, we fhall remem- 
ber the condefcenfion, benignity, and love 
that is due to inferiors •, the affability, 
friendftiip, and kindnefs we ought to fnow 
to equals ; the regard, deference, and ho- 
nour we owe to fupcriors; and the candour, 
integrity and benevolence, we owe to *\L 

The particuJar duties tecpufce Va xtete 
relations arc too .numerous to V* Yrcw mea 
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tioned. Let it fuffice to fay, that if a matt 
doth not well confider the feveral rela- 
tions of life in which he (lands to others, 
and docs not take care to preferve the de- 
corum and propriety of thofe relations, he 
may jaflly be charged with f elf- ignorance. 
And this is fo evident in itfelf, and fo 
generally allowed, that nothing is more , 
common than to fay, when a perfon does 
not behave with due decency towards 
his fupcriors, fuch a one does not un- 
der/} a- d hiwf If. But \ihy may not this 
with equal juflice be f.iid of thofe who 
aft in an ill manner towards" their in- 
feriors ? The ex predion, I know, is not 
fo often tl us applied ; but I fee no rea- 
fon why it fliould not, fince one is as com- 
mor, and as plain an inftance of felf-ig* 
norance as the other. Nay, of the two f 
perhaps men in general are more apt to 
be defective in their duty and behaviour 
towards thofe beneath them, than they arc 
towards thofe that are above them ; and 
the reafon feems to be, becaufe an appre- 
henfion of the difpleafure of their fupe- 
riors, and the detrimental confequences 
which may accrue from thence, may be a 
check upon them, and engage them to 
pay the juft regards which thcAf exoi ft : 
but there being no fuch cYv^Y. \o ic&ntat 
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them from violating the duties they owe 
to inferiors, (from whofe difpleafure they 
have little to fear,) they are more ready, 
under certain temptations, to treat them 
in an unbecoming manner. And as wif- 
dom and felf-k:iowledge will direft a man 
to be particularly careiul, left he njgledfc 
thofe duties he is moil apt to forget j fo, 
as to, the duties he ow.s to inferiors, 
in which he is moft in danger of tranf- 
greffing, he ought more ftrongly to ur^e 
upon himfelf the indifpenfablc obligations 
of religion and confeience. And if he 
does not, but fuflkrs himfelf through the 
violence of ungovemed pa (lion to be tranf- 
ported into the exceffes of rigour, tyran- 
ny, and oppreffion, towards thofe whom 
God and nature have put into his power, 
it is certain he does not k?iow himfelf; is 
not acquainted with his own paitic.iiar 
weaknefs ; is ignorant of the duty of his 
relation ; and, whatever he m ly think of 
himfelf, hath not the true fpirit of govern- 
ment ; becaufe he wants the art of felf- 
government. For he that is unable to go- 
vern himfelf, can never be fit to govern 
others. 

Would we know ourfelves then> we. tws\%. 
confider ourfelvcs as creatures y 1% GhnJVicins* 
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and as men; and remember the obli^a, 
tions, which, as fuch, we are under to 
God, to Chrjftj and o\ix fellow-men s in the 
feveral relations in which we (land to them: 
in order to maintain the propriety, and ful* 
fil the duties, of thofe relations. 

CHAP. IV. 

We muji duly conftder the Rank and Station 
of Life in which Providence hath placed 
us, and what it is that becomes and a» 
dorns it. 

HI. A MAN "that knows himfclf,will 
■**■ " deliberately confider and at- 
" tend to the particular rank and ftation 
" in life in which Providence hath placed 
" him ; and what is the duty and decorum 
€t of that ftation : what part is given him 
" to aft ; what character to maintain; and 
" with what decency and propriety he 
" acts that part or maintains that cha- 
" rafter." 

For a man to aflame a charafter, or aim 
at a part that does not belong to him, is 
aflcftation. And. whence is it that affec- 
tation of any kind appears fo ridiculous, 
and expofes men to univer&l and juft 
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contempt, but becaufe it is a certain indi- 
cation of felf-ignorance ? Whence is it 
that many feem fo willing to be thought 
fomething when they are nothing, and feck 
to excel in thofe things in which they 
cannot, whilft they negledt thofe things 
in which they might excel ? Whence is 
it that they counteraft the intention of na- 
ture and providence, that when this in- 
tended them one tiling, they would fain 
be another ? Whence, I fay, but from an 
ignorance of themfelves, the rank of life 
they are in, and the part and character 
which properly belongs to them ? 

It is a juft observation, and an excel- 
lent document of a moral heathen, that 
human life is a " drama, and mankind the 
" aftors, who have their feveral parts af- 
u figned them by the mafter of the theatre, 
" who (lands behind the fcenes, and ob- 
" fcrves in what manner every one a&s. 
u Some have a fliort part allotted them, 
u and fome a long one, fome. a low, and 
" fome a high one. It is not he that a£te 
•' the higheil or molt fliining part on the 
u ftage, that comes off with the grcatefl 
" applaufe ; but he that ads his part befl, 
" whatever it be. To take care then to 
" adl our refpeftive patts v&Yfe^^^ v* 

D 3 " QNU/bN 
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" ours ; but to choofe what part in life 
" \vc lhall aft, is not ours, but God's *." 
— Hut a man can never aft his part well, 
if lie does not attend to it ; docs not know 
what becomes it ; much lefs, if he affeft 
to aft another which does not belong to 
him. It is always feff-ignorance that leads 
a man to aft out of charafter. 

Is it a mean and low ftationof life thou 
art in ? — Know then, that providence calls 
thee to the exercife of induftry, content- 
ment, fubmiflion, patience, hope, and hum* 
blc dependence on him, and a refpeftful 
deference to thy fuperiors. In this way 
thou mayefl fhine through thy pbfeurity, 
and render thyfelf amiable in the fight of 
God and man ; and not only fo, but find 
mce fatisfaftion, fafety, and felf-enjoyr 
ment, than they who move in a higher 
fphere, from whence they are in danger of 
failing. 

But hath providence called thee to aft 
in a more public charafter, and for a more 

expensive 

• Epi&et. Erth'r. cap, 23.— Qnomodo fabula, fie 
▼ka : non quam diu, fed ouam bene ada fit rcfeit. 
Sen. Ep. 69. ad Jin, «« Life is a ftage phy ; it matters K 
♦* not how long we adfc, fo wc aft well."— Non eft 
bonurr ' ;vcre, fed bene- vivere. Id. de Bene/. Li6. 3. 
*<r . -< •' It is not life, but ]rt'vR% yjcU" uat U \bc 
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expenfive benefit to the world ? — Thy fir ft 
care then ought to be, that thy example, 
as far as. its influence reaches, may be an 
encouragement to the practice of univer- 
fal virtue. And next, to (hine in thofe 
virtues efpecially which bed adorn thy fta- 
tion ; as benevolence, charity, wifdom, 
moderation, firmnefs, and inviolable inte- 
grity, with an undifmayed fortitude to prefs 
through all Qppofltion, in accomplifhing 
thofe ends which thou hail a profpect and 
probability of attaining, for the apparent 
good of mankind. 

And as felf-acquaintance will teach us 
what part in life we ought to act, fo the 
knowledge of that will lhpw us whom we 
ought to imitate, and wherein. We are 
not to take example of conduct from thofe 
who have a very different part afiigned 
them from ours, unlefs in thofe things 
that are univerfally ornamental and exem- 
plary. If we do, we mail but expofe our 
^ffectaiioii and weaknefs, and ourfelves to 
contempt, for acting out of character; 
for what is decent in one, may be ridicu- 
lous. in another. Nor muft we blindly fol- 
low thofe who move in the fame fphcre, 
and fultain the fame character with our- 
felvesj but only in thofe tYur^ xSnax ^^ 
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befitting that character ; for it is not the 
perfon, but the character, we are to re- 
gard ; and to imitate him no further than 
he keeps to that. 

This caution efpecially concerns youth, 
who are apt to imitate their fuperiors very 
implicitly, efpecially fuch as excel in the 
part or profeflion they themfelves are aim* 
ing at •, but, for want of judgment to di- 
ftinguifh what is fit and decent, are apt to 
imitate their very foibles, which a partia- 
lity for their perfons makes them deem as 
excellencies, and thereby they become 
doubly ridiculous, both by afting out of 
chara&er themfelves, and by a weak and 
fervile imitation of .others in the very 
things in which they do fo too. To main- 
tain a charadter then with decency, we 
mud keep our eye only upon that which 
is proper to it. 

In fine, as no man can excel in every 
thing, we mull confider what part is al- 
lotted us to a£t, in the ftation in which 
providence hath placed us, and keep to 
that, be what it will, and feck to excel in 
that only. 

CHAR 
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CHAP. V. 

Every Man Jbould be well acquainted with 
his own *Talents and Capacities; and in 
what Manner they are to be exercifed and 
improved to the greatejl Advantage* 

IV. i( A MAN cannot be faid to know 
** « himfelf, till he is well ac- 
" quainted with his proper talents and cam 
" parities i knows for what ends he re* 
" ceived them; and how they may be 
" mod fitly applied and improved for 
« thofe ends." 

A wife and felf-underftandinff man, in- 
(lead of aiming at talents he hath not, will 
fist about cultivating thofe he hath, as the 
way in which providence points out his 
proper ufefulnefe. 

As in order to the edification of the 
church, the Spirit of God at firft confer- 
red upon the minifters of it a great va- 
riety of Jpiritual gifts, 1 Cor. xii. 8,-— 10. 
fo for the good of the community, God 
is pleafed now to confer upon men a great 
variety of natural talents. And " Every 
u one hath his proper gift of God ^ oua 
" after this manner, anot\vet *Sxki fcax? 
/ Cor. vii. 7. And evctv oik. \&V& **** 
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care " Not to ncglctt, but to ftir a 
" gift of God wli:ch is in him," 1 
iv. 14. 2 Tim. i. 6. Becaufeitwas 
him to bo improved ; and not only t 
bale, but the negledt of it mail be 
after accounted for. Witnefs the 
of that unprofitable fervant u wh< 
" up hisjtngle pound in a napkin," 
xix. 20, 24. And of him who wee 
" hid his talent in the earth," Mat 

*S>—3°- 
It is certainly a fign of great felf- 

rance,for a man to ventu-e out of his c 

or attempt any thing he wants oppoi 

ty or capacity to accomplifli. And 1 

fore a wife man will confider with 

fe!f before he undertakes any thing o 

fequence, whether he hath abilities t 

ry him through it, and whether the 

of it is like to be for his credit ; le 

fink under the weight he lays upon 

felf, and incur the juft cenfure of 

nefs, prefumption, and folly. See 

adv. 28, — 32 *. 

It is no uncommon thing for fom 



-Buccx 



Nofcenda eft menfura tux, fpedtandaque r< 
fa fununif, minimi ^ 
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excel in one thing to imagine they n.ay 
excel in every thing; and, not content 
with that (hare of merit which every one 
allows them, are ftill catching at that 
which doth not belong to them. Why 
(hould a good orator affeft to be a poet ? 
Why muft a celebrated divine fet up for 
a politician ? or a ftatefman affect the 
philofophcr ? or a mechanic, the fcholar ? 
or a wife man labour to be thought a wit? 
This is a weaknefs that flows From felf- 
ignoranee, and is incident to the greateft 
men. Nature feldom forms an univerfal 
genius, but deals out her favours in the 
prefent ftate with a parfimonious hand. — 
Many a man by this foible hath weaken- 
ed a well-eftablifhed reputation *. 

CHAP, 



- seriate dio quid ferre trcufant 



Quid valeant humeri.- 

H*r. dt Art. Feet. 
** He that takes up a burden that is too heavy for 
" him. is in a fair way to break his back." 

J&ntbir* tap. 36. 

•• In every bufioefs, confider, firft, what it is you 
M are about ; and then, your own ability, whether it 
M be fufficient to carry you through it.*' 

• non omnia poffumMt QRAtv Vw\* 

Cxcttwi, a famous rhetorician of SvtvVf ^Yto^^ 
in the time of AaguAu*, aud *rifc * W»SS* «*<* 
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CHAP. VI. 

We mujl be well acquainted with our 1 
bilitiesj and thofe Things in which we 
naturally deficient, as well as thofe in wi 
we excel. 

V. " \U"E muft, in order to a thoroi 
^ " felf-acquaintance, not c 
€C confider our talents and proper abili 
" but have an eye to our frailties and 
u faiences; that we may know where 
" weaktiefsf as well as our flrength li 
— Othcrwife, like Samfon, we may 
ourfclves into infinite temptations 
troubles. 

Every man hath a weak fide. JL\ 
wife man knows where it is, and will 
fure to keep a double guard there. 

There is fome wifdom in concealin 

weakxi 

Suhl'mt (which Is cenfured by Looginus in th< 
ginning of his), was a man of a hafty and cntct 
ing fpirit, and very apt to ovevfhoot himfelf c 
occafions; and, particularly, ventured far out o 
depth in his Companfim of Demr/lbenes and C 
Whereupon Plutarch makes this lage and candi 
mark : " If (faith he) it was a thing obvious an 
" fy for every man to know himfelf, poflibly 
" faying, ynJt nmurtf, had not ^fftd far * d 
' onicJe." J>lut. Lh. Vd* w. ^sf- *V 4 • 
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weaknefs. This cannot be done, till it 
be firft known ; nor can it be known with* 
put a good degree of felf-acquaintance- 

It is ftrange to obferve what pains fome 
men are at toexpofe themfelves ; to figna- 
lize their own folly ; and to fet out to the 
mod public view thofe things which they 
ought to be afhamed to think mould ever 
enter into their charafter. But fo it is ; 
fome men feem to be afhamed of thofe 
things which mould be their glory, whilft 
others " glory in their fliame/' rhil. iii. 
19- 

The greateft weaknefs in a man is to 
publish his weakneffes, and to appear fond 
to have them known. But vanity will of~ 
ten prompt a man to this, who, unac- 
quainted with die meafure of his capa- 
cities, attempts things out of his power, 
and beyond his reach, whereby he makes 
the world acquainted with two things to 
his diiadvantage, which they were igno- 
rant of before, viz. his deficiency, and his 
jiff-ignorance in appearing fo blind to it. 

It is ill judged (though very common) 
to be lefs afhamed of a want of temper, 
than underftandirig. For it is no real dif- 
honour or fault in a man to have but a 
fmall ability of mand, prov\deA. Yve. \*aSk 
net the vanity to fct up fox a cemw* V^ftkdfc 
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would be as ridiculous, as for a man W 
fmall ftrength and ftature of body to fefc 
up for a champion}, becaufe this is what 
he cannot help. But a man may in a 
good meafure correct the fault of his na- 
tural temper, if he be well acquainted 
with it, and duly watchful over it. And . 
therefore to betray a prevailing weaknefs 
of temper, or an ungoverned paffion, di- 
minifhes a man's reputation much more 
than to difcover a weaknefs of judgment 
or underftanding. — But what is moft dif- 
honourable of all is, for a man at once to 
difcover a great genius and an ungovern- 
ed mind j becaufe that ftrength of reafon 
and underftanding he is mailer of, gives 
him a great advantage for the government 
of his pallions , and therefore his fufler*- 
ing himfelf notwithftanding to be govern- 
ed by them fhows, that he hath too much 
neglected or mifapplied his natural talent, 
and willingly fubmited to die tyranny 
of thofe lulls and paflions, over which 
nature had furnifhed him with abilities to 
have fecured an eafy conqueft. 

A wife man hath his foibles as well is 

a fool. But the difference between them 

is, that the foibles of the one are known 

to himfelf, and concealed ftonv the world) 

the foibles of the other vxt Yvsrxxs. *a <&«. 



/ 
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world, and concealed from himfelf. The 
wife man fees thofe frailties in himfelf, 
which others cannot ; but the fool is blind 
to thofe blemifhes in his chara&er, which 
ire confpicuous to every body elfe. Whence 
it appears thatfelf-knvw/edge is that which 
makes the main difference between a wife 
man and a fool, in the moral fenfe of that 
word 

CHAP. VII. 

Concerning the Knowledge of our Conflitu* 
tional Sins. 

VI. « OELF- ACQUAINTANCE fhows 
•^ ** a man the particular fins he 
" b mod expofed and addi£ted to ; and 
€€ difcovers not only what is ridiculous, but 
" what is criminal, in his conduct and 
*< temper." 

The outward aftions of a man are ge- 
nerally the plaineft index of his inward 
difpontions ; and by the allowed fins of 
his life you may know the reigning vices 
of his mind. Is he addicted to luxury 
and debauch ? fenfuality then appears to 
be his prevailing tafte, Is he ^yiect \» to- 
vtngc and cruelty i clioler zvA uraXvce ^&«tf 
reign in his Aeart. Is he cottktex&*\>^ 
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and enterprifing ? ambition appears to 1 
the fecret fpring. la he fly and defigning, 
given to - intrigue and artifice ? you may 
conclude, there is w natural fubiiity of 
temper that prompts him to this. And 
this fecret dilpofition is criminal in pro* 
portion to the degree in which ihefe out- 
ward a&iom, which ipring from, it, trant 
grefs the bounds of real on and virtue* 

Every man hath fomething peculiar in 
the turn or call of his mind, which di- 
ftinguifhes him 35 much as the particular 
conftitutkm of his body. And both thefe, 
tiz. his particular turn of mind, and par- 
ticular conftitution of body, incline tioA - 
difpofe him. to fome land of finjj ttridi 
more than to others* And die ftdbs it it 
that renders the pra£Hce of certain sifcl/ 
tues fo much more eafy to taacAatehU 
to others**. . w *' 

.:.'..:.3S. 

• Men, with regard to their bodies and bodily 
appetites, are pretty much alike; but, with regard 
to their fouli, and their mental uftes and difpofitionv 
they are often s> different a* if they were quite of 
another fpeciei; governed by different view*, enter- 
tained with different pJeafures* animated with <UfTe- 
rent hopes, and'affcAcd by different mcitiTc% and 
diftinguifhed by a different tempers and indication*, 
as if they were not of the fame kind. So that t am 
very ready to nelicve, that there u itfft a. ^ceaam &i- 
ference between sm afieel and fotat t& ihtV&ttA 
6 ™is^ 
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Now thefe fins which men generally arc 
moil ftrongly inclined to, and the tempta- 
tions to which they find they have leaft 
power to refill, are ufually and properly 
called their conftitutionai fins > their pecu- 
liar frailties ; and, in fcripture, their own 
iniquities) Pfal. xviii. 23. and the fins which 
w do moft cafily befet them," Heb. xii. 1 *. 

" As in the humours of the body, fo 
" in the vices of the mind, there is one 
" predominant, which has an afcendant 
u over us, and leads and governs us. It 
u is in the body of fin what the heart is 
E 3 "in 

wifefb of men, or "between a devil and fome of the 
worft and wickedeft of men, with regard to their 
tempers and difpoGtions, than there is between fome 
fort of men and fome others. And what inclines me 
to this fentiment is, confidering the eafy tranfition 
which nature always obferves in paifin? from one or- 
der or kind of beings to another (which I have be- 
fore taken notice of), together with the prodigious 
difference there appears to be between fome and 
others of the human fpecies, almoft in every thing 
belonging to their fouls • For fome there are, " in 
" whom fas one expreffes it) one would think na- 
** tore had placed every thing the wrong way ;" de- 
praved in tneir opinions, unintelligible in thtir rea* 
Xbninff, irregular in their actions, and vicious in eve- 
ry dupofition : Whilft in fome others we fee almoft 
every thine amiable and excellent that can adorn aatj 
exalt the numan mind under the disadvantages of 
mortality. 

.* *P*g*m unrtgitMnft tt* weIU»«u»[Unc«A X %1U 
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" in the body of our nature ; it bee 
" to live firft, and dies laft ; and whilr 
" lives, it communicates life and fpirit 
u the whole body of fin; and when 
" dies, the body of fin expires with 
« c It is the fin to which our conftitut 
" leads, our circumftances betray, \ 
" cuftom enflaves us ; the fin to wh 
" not our virtues only, but vices too, 1c 
" er their top fail, and fubmit; the : 
" which when we would impofc uj 
" God and our confeiences, we exc 
" and difguife with all imaginable a 
u fice and fophiftry ; but when we 
" fin cere with both, we oppofe iirit, s 
" conquer la'ft. It is, in a word, the 
" which reigns and rules in the unre 
" nerate, and too often alarms and 
" fturbs (ah f that I could fay no mc 
" the regenerate # . 

Some arc more inclined to the fins 
t\\Q jleflj ; fcnfuality, intemperance, \ 
cleannefs, floth, felf-indulgence, and 
cefs in animal gratifications. Others rn 
inciincd to the fins of the fpirit; pri 
malice, covetoufnefs, ambition, wrath, 
venge, envy, &c. And I am perfua< 
there are few, but, upon a thorough fca 

i 
* See Dr. Lucas's Sermons, Tot. \. $>.*£■ \y- 
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into themfelves, may find that fome one 
of thefe fins hath ordinarily a greater 
power over them than the reft. Others 
often obferve it in them, if they them- 
felves do not. And for a man not to 
know his predominant iniquity, is great 
felf-ignorance indeed, and a fign that he 
has all his life lived far from home ; be- 
caufe he is not acquainted with that in 
himfelf, which every one, who is but half 
an hour in his company, perhaps, may be 
able to inform him of. Hence proceeds 
that extreme weaknefs which fome difco- 
Ter in cenfuring others for the very fame 
faults they are guilty of themfelves, and 
perhaps in a much higher degree; on 
which the apoftle Paul animadverts, Rom. 
ii. 1 # . 

It muft be owned, it is an irkfome and 
difagreeable bufinefs for a man to turn 
his own accufer ; to fearch after his own 
faults, and keep his eye upon that which 
it gives him fhame and pain to fee. It is 
. like tearing open an old wound. But it 
is better to do this, than to let it mortify. 
The wounds of the confeience, like thofe 

of 

• Quis tulerit Gracchos dc feditioat 5^B«raftsi\ 
{jhxUus accu&t Machos? Ctt&afc CtOctt^oxswX 

•}>«. Sat, x 
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of the body, cannot bo well cured till they 
arc fearched to the bottom ; and they can- 
not be fearched without pain. A man 
that is engaged in the ltudy of himfelf, 
mull be content to know the worft of 
himfeif *. 

Do not therefore fhut your eyes againft 
your darling fin, or be averfe to find it 
out. Why ftiould you ftudy to conceal 
or excufe it, and fondly cherifh that viper 
in your bofom ? — <c Some men deal by 
" their fms, as fome ladies do by their 
" pcrfons. When their beauty is decay- 
" cd, they feek to hide it from themfelves 
" by falfe glaffes, and from others by 
u paint. So many feek to hide their fins 
" from themfclves by falfe gloffes, and 
" from others by excufes or falfe co- 
" lours j-." But the greateft cheat they 

put 

* O mmis gravis anguflia * Si me infpicio, non to- 
lcro mripium : ft non infpicio, nefcio meipfum. Si 
mc confidcro, terrct me fades mea : ft me non confi- 
de ro, fallit me damnatio mea. Si me video, horror 
eft intoJerabilis : ft non video, mors eft inevitabilis.— 
il O grievous flrait! If I look into myfelf, 1 can- 
<c not endure myfelf : if I look not into myfelf, I can* 
«* not knov myfelf. If 1 confider myfelf, my own 
•* face affrights me: if I confider not myfelf, my 
" damnation deceives me. If I fee myfelf, my hori 
" ror is intolerable : if 1 fee not myfelf, death it uiu 
" avoidable." A»fclmt. 
f JSaxtcr. 
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put upon themfelves. <c They that co- 
** vcr their fins fhall not profper," Prov. 
xxviii. 13. It is dangerous felf-flattery 
to give foft and fmoothing names to fins, 
in order to difguife their nature. Rather 
lay your hand upon your heart, and thruft 
it into your bofom y though it come out (as 
Mofes's did) leprous as/rtow y Exod. iv. 6 *. 
And to find out our mod beloved fin, 
let us confider what are thofe worldly ob- 
jefts or amufements which give us the 
nigheft delight : this, it is probable, will 
lead us directly to fome one of our dar- 
Isne iniquities, if it be a fin of commif- 

fionj 

• Initium eft falutis, notitia pcccati : nam qui pec- 
ewe fe nefcit, corrigi non vult. Deprehendas te opor- 
tet, antequam emendes. Quidam vitiis gloriantur. 
Ta exiftimas aliquid de remedio cogitare, qui mala 
fua virtutum loco numerant? Ideo quantum potes 
teipfum coargue: Inquire in te: Accufatoris primura 
partibus fangere, deinde judicis, noviffime deprecato- 
ry. Aliquando te ofFende. Sen. Eptft. 28.— " The 
M knowledge of fin is the firft flep towards amend- 
M ment; for he that does not know he hath offended 
u is not willing to be reproved. You mud therefore 
" find out yourfelf, before you can amend yourfelf. 
" Some glory in their vices. And do you imagine 
" they have any thoughts about reforming, who 
a place their very vices in the room of virtues? 
" Therefore reprove thyfelf: fearch thyfclf very nar- 
« rowly. Firft, turn accufer to thyfeYt, xtex * Y&1£« 
* and then a /iippliant : And dare for «Mfc x» $&• 
'pleafcthyfelfr 
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(ion ; and what are thofc duties whi 
read or hear of from the word of G 
which we find ourfelves mod difinc 
and this, in all likelihood, will heir 
deteft fome of our peculiar fins 01 
fion, which, without fuch previous 
mination, we may not be fenfib 
And thus may we make a proficiei 
one confideraolc branch Qifelf-kwwl 

C 

* Et hoc ipfnm arnmentnm eft in melius 
f i animi, quod vitia fua, qux adhuc ignoraba 
&*. EpW. 6.— M It is a good argument of a r 
** mind, tkat it fees thole vices in itfelf whic 
• c before ignorant of.'* 

A man's predominant fin nfually arifes 01 
predominant paflioii ; which, there tore, he Ih 
Iigently obferve, The nature and force of i 
beautifully described by a late great mailer of 
*erfe. 

On different fenfes different objects ftrike. 
Hence different paffions more or lefs infian 
As ftrong or weak the organs of the frame 
And hence one mafter-pamon in the bread 
Like Aaron's ferpent, fwallows up the reft 
Nature its mother ; habit is its nurfe ; 
Wit, fpirit, faculties, but make it worfe; 
Reafon itfelf but gives it edge and pow'r, 
As Heaven's blcft beam turns vinegar moi 
Ah ! if (he lend not arms as well as rules, 
What can flic more than tell us we are foe 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to iner 
jA ihsrp accufer, but a hcJplef* friend ! 
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CHAP. VIII. 

¥be Knowledge of our mofi dangerous Temp* 
tations necejfary to Self-knowledge. 

VII. <c A MAN that rightly knows him- 
■**• " felf is acquainted with his 
u peculiar temptations ; and knows when, 
** and in what circumftances, he is in the 
€< gxeateft danger of tranfgren T ing. ,> 

Reader, if ever you would know your* 
felf you muft examine this point tho- 
roughly. And if you have never yet done 
it, make a paufe when you have read this 
chapter, and do it now. ConGder in what 
company you are mod apt to lofe the pof- 
feffion and government of yourfelf ; on 
what occafions you are apt to be moft 
vain and unguarded, moft warm and pre- 
cipitant. Flee that company, avoid thofc 
occafions, if you would keep your con- 
science clear. What is it that robs you 
moft of your time and your temper ? If 
you have a due regard to the improve- 
ment of the one, and the prefervation of 
the Qther, you will regret fuch a lofs, and 
flmn the occafions of it, as casuSx2&^ ^ 
you would a road befet *w\tb>idK$acfc** 

But Specially muft. Y°* ^W^ vo ^ 
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occafions which molt ufually b 
into your favourite vices *, and C( 
fpring from whence they arife 
circumftances which mod favi 
They arife, doubtlefs, from yo 
temper, which ftrongly difpofc 
clines you to them. That ten 
j| ; * : . j- T or particular turn of defire, mu 

fully watched over as a mod 
quarter. And the opportunitie 
cumftances which favour thoi 
iions muft be refolutely avoids 
ftrongeft temptations. For tl 
fubdue a criminal inclination is 
avoid the known occafions that 
and then to curb the firft motio 
And thus having no opportunit; 
indulged, it will of itfelf in tin 
force, and fail of its wonted vi£ 
The fureft way to conquer 
times to decline a battle •, to < 
the enemy, by keeping him at 
bius Maximus did not ufe this 
more fucccfsfully againfl Hann 
a Chriftian may againfl his pec 
if he be but watchful of his a 
It is dangerous to provoke ai 



* Ptincmiis ob&z: fcro medkra* ^ra 
Cum mala, per loogas inva\u«$ moi 
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enemy to the fight, or to run into fuch a 
fituation, where we cannot expect to e- • 
{cape without a disadvantageous encoun- 
ter. 

It is of unfpeakable importance, in or- 
der to felf-knoiuledge arid fdf-govtrnment 9 
to be acquainted with all the accents and 
avenues to fin, and to obferve which way 
k is that we are ofteneft led to it ; and to 
fet reafon and confcience to guard thofe 
pafies, thofe ufual inlets to vice, which, if 
a man once enters, he will find a retreat 
extremely difficult *. 

i€ Watchfulriefs, which is always ne- 
** ceffary, is chiefly fo when the firft af- 
" faults are made ; for then the enemy is . 
" mod eafily repulfed, if we never fuffer 
u him to get within us, but upon the very 
" firft approach draw up our forces, and 
w fight him without the gate. And this 
u will be more manifeft, if we obferve by 
" what methods and degrees temptations 
u grow upon us. — The firft thing that 
*' prefents itfelf to the mind, is a plain, 
F " fingle 



- me veftigia tcrrent 



Omnia te adverfum fpe&amia, nulla rctrorfum. 

Hot. 
■ J Facilis defcenfua victtu. 

Sed revocarc gradum, ts\ . Y«V 
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" (ingle thought s this ftraight is improv- 
u ed into a itrong imagination- that again 
*' enforced by a fenfible de/ightj then fol- 
u low evil motions; and when thcfe are 
u once fttrrcd, there wants nothing but 
€< the qpHt of the will, and then the 
•« work la finiftied. Now the firft fteps 
k 4< of this are feldom thought worth our 
1 " care, fomctimet not token notice tiff 
" fo that the enemy is frequently got cMs 
" up to us, and even within our trenches* 
4t before we obferve him # . 

As men have their particular fins, winch 
do nwft eqfily befit them^ fo they have their 
particular temptations, which do moft *#* 
Jily overcome them. That may be a very 
great temptation to one, which is none at 
all to another. And if a man does not 
know what are his greateft temptations, 
he muft have been a great ftrangcr indeed 
to the bufinefs of felf-cmployment. . 

As the fubtle enemy of mankind take* 
care to draw men gradually into fin, ~ 
ufually draws them by degrees into t 
tation. As he difguifes the fin, fo he 
ceals the temptation to it \ well kna 
that, were they but once fenfibte of 
danger of fin, they would be ready to hi 

* Stanhope's Thomas a Karris, *«*•**• - 
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upon their guard againft it. Would we 
know ourfelves thoroughly then, we mud 
get acquainted not only with our mod 
ufual temptations, that we be not una- 
wares drawn into^/i, but with the previ- 
ous fteps and preparatory circumftances 
which make way for thofe temptations, 
that we be not drawn unawares into the 
occafions of (in ; for thofe things which 
lead us into temptations are to be confi- 
dered as temptations, as well as thofe 
which immediately lead us into fin. And 
a man that knows himfelf will be aware 
of his remote temptations, as well as the 
more immediate ones ; e. g. If he find 
the company of a paffionate man is a 
temptation (as Solomon tells us it is, Prov. 
xxii. 14, 25.), he will not only avoid it, 
but thofe occafions that may lead him 
into it. And the petition in the LorcFs 
prayer makes it as much a man's duty to 
be upon his guard againft temptation as 
under it. Nor can a man pray from his 
heart that God would not lead him into 
temptatwi) if he take no care himfelf to 
avoid it. 

F2 CH.KS. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Self-knowledge difcovers the fecret Prejudice* 
of the heart. 

VIIL ANOTHER important branch of 
■**■ felf knowledge is, for a man to 

be acquainted with his own prejudices, or 
thofe fecret prepoffeffions of his heart, 
which, though fo deep and latent that he 
may not be fenfible of them, are often fo 
flrong and prevalent^ as to give a mighty, 
but imperceptible bias to the mind. 

And in this the great art of felf-know* 
ledge confifts, more than in any one thing 
again. It being therefore a matter of fuck 
mighty confequence, and at the fame tkne 
a point to which men in general are too 
inattentive, it deferves a more particular 
difcuflion. 

Thefe prejudices of the human mind 
may be confidered with regard to opinions, 
perfonsy and things. 

(i.) With regard to opinions. ' ,l 

It is a common obfervation, but tofe|. 

exprefled by a late celebrated writer, *< that 

* c we fet out in life with fuch poor begin- 

€t nings of knowledge > a\uV ^wn \u$ un- 

" der fuch renins of tu^toxivoxv wt&Vg 
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•« norance, fach influences of company 
" and fafhion, fuch infinuations of plea- 
u fure, &c. that it is no wonder if men 
« get habits of thinking only in one way, 
€< that thefe habits in time grow rigid and 
" confirmed, and fo their minds come to 
* € be overcaft with thick prejudices, fcarce 
« c penetrable by any ray of truth, or light 
« of reafon *." 

There is no man but is more fond of 
one particular fet or fcheme of opinions 
in philofophy, politics, and religion, than 
he is of another, if he hath employed his 
thoughts at all about them. The queftion 
we mould examine then is, How come 
we by thefe attachments ? whence are we 
fo fond of thefe particular notions ? did 
we come fairly by them ? or were they 
impofed upon us, and dictated to our ea- 
fy belief, Wore we were able to judge of 
them ? This is mod likely* For the im- 
preflions we early receive generally grow 
up with us, and are tliofe we lead care to 
part with. However, which way foever 
we came by them, they mud be re-exa- 
mined, and brought to the toucb-llone of 
found fenfe, folid reafon, and plain fcrip- 
ture. If they will not bear this after hard 

* See Iklfchn of Nature De Jin. ^£. 1VJ. 
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we cannot help having a more hearty af- 
fection for fome perfons than others ? Is 
it from a fimilarity of tafte and temper ? 
or fomething in their addrefs, that flatters 
our vanity? or fomething in their humour, 
that hits our fancy ? or fome tiling in their 
converfation, that improves our under- 
ftanding ? or a certain fweetnefs of difpo- 
fition, and agreeablenefs of manner, that 
is naturally engaging i or from benefits 
received or expe&ed from them ? or from 
fome eminent and diftinguifiied excellen- 
cy in them ? or from none of thefe, but 
fomething elfe, we cannot tell what ? — 
Such fort of inquiries will (how us whe- 
ther our efteem and affections be rightly 
placed, or flow from mere inftinct, blind 
prejudice, or fomething worfe. 

And fo, on the other hand, with regard 
to our diflafFe&ion towards any one, or the 
difguft we have taken againfl him 5 if we 
would know ourfelves, we mull examine 
into the bottom of this, and fee not only 
what is the pretended, but true cauie of 
it; whether it be a juftifiable one, and 
our refentments duly proportioned to it. 
Is his manner of thinking, talking, and 
a£ting,> quite different from mine, and 
therefore what I cannot ap^xose.^ o\\\^«. 
I received fome real affront ox u^otj **««* 
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Be it fo ; my continued refentment 
him, on either of thefe accounts, 
; owing, notwithftanding, more to 
inreafonable prejudice in me> than 
ll fault in him. 

as to the former, his way of think- 
Iking, and a£ting> may poflibly be 
than my own •, which the mere 
►f cuftom and habit only makes me 
to his. However, be his ever fo 
, he may not have had the fame 
age of improving his underftand- 
Idrefs, and condu£t, as I have had, 
erefore his defe&s herein are more 
ble. And he may have many other 
f excellencies which I have not, — 
he is not only ignorant and un- 
mered, but unfuflferably vain, con- 
id, and overbearing at the fame 
:." Why, that perhaps he cannot 
it is the fault of his nature* He is 
jeft of pity rather than refentment. 
iad I fucn a temper by nature, I 
perhaps, with all my felf-improve- 
find it a difficult thing to manage : 
erefore, though I can never choofc 
one for an agreeable companion, 
ought not to harbour a dillike to 
ut Jove, and pity, and pray for him, 
rfon under a great tftaioxxwra* -«v\ 



\«. 
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be thankful that I am not under the dune. 
* — " But he is quite blind to this fault of 
" his temper, and does not appear to be 
" in the leaft fenfible of it." Why, that 
" is a greater misfortune ftill, and he 
ought to be the more pitied. 

And as to the other pretended ground 
of prejudice, " He hath often offended and 
u injured me," let me confider, 1. Whe- 
ther any offence was really intended * whe* 
ther I do not impute that to ill-nature, 
which was only owing to ill manners; 
or that to defign, which proceeded only 
from ignorance. Do I not take offence 
before it is given ? If fo, the fault is 
mine, and not his : and the refentment I 
have conceived againft him, I ought to 
turn upon myfelf *.— Again, 2. Did I not 
provoke him to it, ivhen 1 knew his temper ? 
The fault is ftill my own. I did or might 
know the pride, paflion, or perverfenefs 
of his nature ; why then did I exafperate 
him ? A man that will needlefsly roufe a 
lion, muft not expedt always to come off 
fo favourably as the hero of La Mancha. 

—But 

• For every trifle fcorn to take offence ; 
That always (hows great' pride, or Yvtt.Y& fecvlt. 
Goodnature and good fenfe muft. -Am^iy»xt\ 
To err is Au/nan, to forgive d\Vme. ***** 
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—But, 3. Suppofe I were not the a 
for, yet, bow came 1 into bis company 1 
led me into the temptation ? He hat 
ed according to his nature in what h< 
done ; but I have not a£ted accordi 
my reafon, in laying myfelf fo op 
him, I knew him -, why did I not 
him, as I would any other dangerou 
mal that does mifchief by inftinft ? 
muft needs put my finger into a ' 
neft, why fliould I blame them for 
ing me ? — Or, 4. If I could not avc 
company, why did I not arm myfelf ? 
did I venture defencelefs into fo 
danger? — Or, 5. Suppofe he hath 
me a real and undeferved injury, w 
my fault or provocation, yet, does t, 
prefent dif content greatly aggravate it f 
it not appear greater to me than it d 
any body elfe ? or than it will to me 
the prefent ferment is over ? — And 
ly, After all, mufl I never forgive ? 
(nail I be able to repeat the Lord's p 
or read our Saviour's comment up 
Matth. \i. 14, 15. with an unforj 
temper ? Do I not hope to be forgiv 
thoufand talents ; and cannot I forgU 
fellow-fervant thirty pence ? when I 
not but he hath repented, and God 
foigiven him j whofc iot^vNetv^ ^ 
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infinitely more than my greateft enemy 
does mine *. 

Such confiderations are of great ufe to 
foften our prejudices againft perfons ; and 
at once to difcover the true fpring, and 
prevent the bad effects of them. And 
happy would it be for a Chriftian, could 
he but call to mind, and apply to his re- 
lief, 

* A man defpifes mc : What then ? Did he know 
ne more, he would perhaps defpiie me more. But 
I know myfelf better than he can know me, and 
therefore defpife myfelf more : And though his con- 
tempt in this inflant may be groundlefs, yet in others 
it would be but too well founded. I will therefore 
not only bear with, but forgive \\..~—Ctr.tctnncndus eft 
Vie eontemptusy faith Seneca. But retorted fiorn is more 
becoming the character of a Stoic than a Chriftian. 

It has been reckoned a wife and witty anfwer 
which one of the philofophers returned to his friend, 
who advifed him to revenge an injury that had been 
done him: «• What (fays he) if an afs kicks me, muft 
** I needs kick him again ?" And, perhaps, there is 
more wit than ivifdom in that reply. It feems, in- 
deed, to carry in it fomething of a true greatnefs of 
mind; but does it not, at the fame time, difcover a 
kind of haughty and contemptuous fpirit ? The truth 
is, (as a judicious writer obferves upon it), " it is at 
" bell but a lame and niisfhapened charity; it has 
" more of pride than goodnefs. We mould learn of 
«« the holy Jefus, who was not only meet, but loivly. 
M We mould contemn the injury , and pity the w«i- 
« nefs 1 but fiiojjjd not difdain or defpife the ^«ftn\% 
«■ of our enemies. Charity vaunttih not berjelf ., w ™>t 
«p*f«f up, dotb not Ubaoe itfeif wfieml^' ^^ *»*- 
jas/V Zhrtj o//cving our Enemies* 
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• In the morning, remember to lay to tbyfcfi 
This day, perhaps, I may meet with Tome imperii 
nent, ungratefsJ, peevifh, tricking, envious, churfcl 
fellow. Now all thcfe ill qualities in them procee 
from their ignorance of good and evil. And fines 
am fo happy as tq> underitqnd the natural beauty^ 
a good a&ion, and thi deformity of as <J1 oqe ; a£ 
fince the perfon that dtfbbjiges me is of near aj>> t 
me ; and though not juft of the &me •blood ana h 
mily» yet of the &me divine extract as to hia mhu 
and finally, fince 1 am convinced that no on£ cans) 
me a real injury, became he cannot force me to dp 
diihoneft thing: for theft reafont, I cannot fiojfl 
my heart to. hate, him, or fo much as to.be 
with him. Mart/jlMtm. Mcdit. Mmk %. $'$. 

You are juft tajcing leave of the world ; ant 
you not yetfearnod to be friends with every 1 
and that to be an hoocft man is the only way fol 
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(3.) The mind is apt to be prejudiced 

againit or in favour of certain things and 

G 4 aElioiiSy 

your mind of reafon is the fame it was before. /'. 
B. 7. § 22. 

Think upon your laft hour, and do not trouble 
yourfelf about other people's faults, but leave them 
there where they mull be anfwered for: Id. B. 7. 

§ 2 9- 

Do not rettfrn the temper of ill-natured people up- 
on themferves, nor treat them as they da the reft of 
mankind. Id. If. 7. § 355. 

Though the gods are immortal, yet they not only 
patiently beat wirh a wicked world through Co m<«- 
ny ages, but, what is more, liberally provide for if: 
and are you, who are juil going off the ftage, weary 
-with bearing, though you are one of thole unhappy 
mortals yourfelf? Id. £, 7. § 7©. 

Never difturb yourfeif ; for men will do the fame 
untoward actions oVer again, though you burft with 
fpleen. Id. B. 8. § 4. 

Reform an injurious perfon," if you c?n ; if nor, 
remember your patience was given you to bear with 
him; that the gods patiently bear with fuch men, 
and fometimes bellow upon them health, and fame, 
and fortune: Id. 2?. 9.- § xi. 

When people treat you ilT, and (how their fpitc, 
and Hander you, enter into their little fouls, go to 
the bottom of them, feirch their underftandings ; and 
jrou will fobri fee, that nothing they may think or 
ay of you need give you one troublefome thought. 
Id. B. 9. $ %7i 

That it the beft thing for a man which God fends 
him ; and that Is the belt time when he fendi it. Id. 
S. 10. § 10. j^.. 

It is fometimes a hard matter to \>* twX ~\^^5. 
thcr you have received ill ufage, or rvox.% *** JHE 
*&;ohs ofcentimei 166k \v6rfo tb» Oacl «*^SrJ 
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afiicfis, as wcu as certain lenamems .«§; 
pcrfons. ..,.'. 

If, therefott, you find in yourfclf a f< 
cret difinclinatkm to any particular a&jo 
or duty, and the mind oegins to .caft s 
bout for excafes and reafons to juflify di 
negleft of it, confider the matter ymli 
go to the bottom of that reldftancc, an 
fearch out what it is that gives the min 
this averfion to it ; whether it be tl 
thing or aftion itfelf, or fotine difcouraj 
ing circumftance8 that may attend it, c 
fome difagreeable confequences that- ro^ 

poffibl 

one.,muft be thoroughly informed of a great m 
ny things, before he can rightly judge. id. J3. i 
§ 18. - ' 

Confider how much more you often funer fro 
your anger mnd grief, than from thofe very thm 
for which you are angry and grieved. Id. J9. i. § i 

When you fancy any one hath tranfgreflcd, £ 
thus to yourfclf: ""How do I know this is a fault 
" But admit it is, it may be his confeience hath co 
" re'&cd him ; and then he hath received his punif 
" ment from himfel£" Id. B. ia. §16'. 

To thefe I lb all add twa more quotations out ■ 

the facred writings, of incomparable greater weigi 

and dignity than any of the forf- mentioned. Jto 

xix. n. " The difcretion of a man deferreth hisaj 

" prer : and it is his glory to pais over a'tranfgre 

u Son." Rom. xii. 20, a 1. "If thine encmt his 

" p-er, feed him; if he thirft, give hhn drink: for ; 

" to doing, thou /halt heap coa\& ©£ fact. cn%ki 

n Be not overcome of c^il, but oicxcninfc trffc^ 

" good. " . » 
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poflibly flow from it, or your fuppofed 
unfitnefs for it at prefent. Why, all thefe 
things may be' only imaginary. And to 
negle£k a plain and pofitive duty upon 
fuch confiderations, fhows that you are 
governed by appearances more than rea- 
lities, by fancy more than reafon, and by 
inclination more than confcience. 

But let fancy mufter up all the difcou- 
raging circumftances, and fet them in the 
moft formidable Hght, to bar your way to 
a fuppofed duty 5 for inftance, " It is very 
u difficult, I want capacity, at lead am fo 
€€ indifpofed to it at prefent, that I (hall 
u make nothing of it •, and then it will 
€€ be attended with danger to my perfon, 
€€ reputation, or peace •, and the oppofi- 
K tion I am like to meet with is great, 
« &c. n But after all, is the call of Pro- 
vidence clear ? is the thing a plain duty ? 
fuch as reafon, confcience, and fcripture, 
your office, character, or perfonal engage- 
ments, call upon you to discharge ? if fo, 
all the aforefaid obj eft ions are vain and 
delufive ; and you have nothing to do, 
but to fummon your courage, and, in de- 
pendence on divine help, to fet about the 
buGnefs immediately and in ^ood. «axs\s&.<> 
and in the beft and \v\feft. m*&.rcvsx ^*x 
can -, and you may depttvd ^o^v \*. ^ 0> 
G 2. 
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will find the greateft difficulty to. He .< 
in the firfk attempt; thefe frightful 
pearances to be all vifionary, the n 
figments of fancy, turning lamfys : 
lions, and mole-hills into mountains) 
that nothing but floth, folly, an4 feU 
diligence, thus fet your imagination 
work, to deter you from; a plain d 
Your heart would deceive you $ but 
have found out the cjieat* and do oof 
impofed upon ?. ^ 

Again, fuppofe the thing dope 3 cc 
der how it will look then. Ta^e . ■$ . 1 
pf it as paft ; and whatever paips it 1 
coft you, think whether it will not h 
bundantly retompenfed" by the jtt* 
peace. and pleafure, which arifes frca 
confcioufnefs of havipg a&eji right* 
certainly will* And the difficulties 
now dread will enhance your future £ 
faction f. But think again how you 
bear the reflections pf your own mim 
you wilfully neglect a plain and necei 
duty 5 whether this will not occafiop 

■ ' .. f» 

* " The wife and prudent conquer diffico&ejL. 
«' By daring to attempt them/ Slo&aqinl 
" Shiver and fhrink at fight of toil and 4titn£ 
^^jitfiniiJoeth'imppffibUit^thft^iear^ j 
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much more trouble than all the puins you 
might be at in performing it. And a wife 
man will always determine himfelf by the 
end, or by fuch a retrofpe&ive view of 
things, confidered as part. 

Again, on the other hand, if vqu find a 
ftrong propenfton to any particular aclion, 
examine that with the like impartiality. 
Perhaps it is what neither your reafon nor 
confeience can fully approve ; and yet e- 
very motive to it is ftrongly urged, and 
every objeftion againft it flighted. Senfe 
and appetite grow importunate and cla- 
morous, and want to lead, while reafon 
remonftrates in vain. But turn not afidc 
from that faithful and friendly monitor, 
whilft with a low ftill voice flie addrelfes 
you in this foft, but earned language : 
" Hear me, I befeech you, but this one 
" word more. The action is indeed out 
" of character ; what I ihall never ap- 
" prove. The pleafure of it is a great 
" deal over-rated ; you will certainly be 
" difappointed. It is a falfe appearance 
" that now deceives you. And what will 
" you think of yourfelf when it is part, 
" and you come to reflect ferioufly on 
" the matter ?• Believe it, you will v\\^ 
" with you had taken me Sot ^owc waxv- 
" i'dlor, inflcad of thofe enemm ol tcCvoa- 
G 3 " ^ x 
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" your hi (Is and paflions, which have fo 
" often milled you, though you know J 
'« never did." 

S ich fhort recolle&ions as thefe, and a 
little leifure to take a view of the nature 
and confequences of things or a&ions be- 
fore we rcjeft or approve them, will pre- 
vent much falfe judgment and bad con- 
tluft, and by degrees wear off the preju- 
dices which fancy has fixed in the mind, 
cither for or againft any particular a&ion j 
teach us to diftinguifh between things and 
their appearances ; drip them of thole falfe • 
colours that fo often deceive us ; correct 
the lallies of the imagination! and leave 
the reins in the hand of reafon. 

Before I difmifs this head, I muft ob- 
ferve that fome of our ftrongeft prejudices 
arile from an exceffivcjllf-e/hem, or a too 
great value of our own good fenfc and 
undemanding. Phllautits in every thing 
iliows himfclf very well fatisfied with his 
own wifdom, which makes him very im- 
patient of contradi&ion, and gives him a 
diftaflc to all who fhall prefumc tooppofe- 
their judgment to his in any thing. He 
had rather perfevere in a miilakc than re- 
tracl it, leit his judgment fhould fuffer, 
;iot conlukring that UU ingenuity and 
good fenfc fuflvr mucAv ivicrcc**} iv^Osv 0*- 
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ftinacy. The fulnefs of his felf-fufEciency 
makes him blind to thofe imperfe&ions 
which every one can fee in him but him- 
fjlf. So that however wife, fincere, and 
friendly, however gentle and feafonable 
your remonftrance may be, he takes it 
immediately to proceed from ill-nature or 
ignorance in you % but from no fault in him. 
Seneca, I remember, tells us a remark- 
able itory, which very well illuftrates this 
matter. Writing to his friend Lucilius, 
" My wife (fays he) keeps Harpaftes in 
** her houfe ftill, who, you know,* is a 
" fort of family-fool, and an encumbrance 
u upon us. For my part, I am far from 
<c taking any pleafure in fuch prodigies. 
« If I have a mind to divert myfelf with 
t( a fool, I have not far to go for one ; I 
f 4 can laugh at myfelf. This filly girl, all 
" on a fudden, loft her eye-fight*, and 
4( (which perhaps may feem incredible, 
" but it is very true) ihe does not know 
" flie is blind, but is every now and then 
" defiring her governefs to lead her a- 
" broad, faying die houfe is dark. Now, 
" what we laugh at in this poor creature, 
f we may obferve, happens to us all. No 
u man knows that he is covetous or ixxfo.- 
« c tiabJe. Yet with this &&ercuc&< fc \^ 
P blind feek fomebodv to \e"fc& \!&&tc\«> ^ x ^ 

3 
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" we are content to wander withe 
u guide. But why do we thus de 
" ourfelves ? The difeafe is not wii 
iC us, but fixed deep within. And t 
€t fore is the cure fo difficult, becaui 
<c do not know that we are fick *." 

CHAP. X. 

The Necejfity and Means of knowing 
Natural Tempers. 

IX. "ANOTHER very impo: 
•**■ " branch of felf-knowled^ 
cc the knowledge of thofe governing 
cc fions or difpofitions of the mind, w 
€t generally form, what we call, a n 
" natural temper" 

The difference of natural tempers fc 
to be chiefly owing to the different 
grees of influence the feveral paflions ] 
upon the mind. e. g. If the paflions 
eager and foon raifed, we fay the ma 
of a warm temper j if more fluggiih 
flowly raifed, he is of a cool temper ; 
cording as anger, malice,. or ambition 
vail, he is of a ferce, churlj/b 3 or hau 
temper ; the influence of the fofter 

< 
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Gons of love, pity, and benevolence, forms 
•a Jweety fy?npathizing> and courteous tem- 
per ; and where all the paffions are duly 
poifed, and the milder and pleafing ones 
prevail, they make what is commonly call- 
ed a quite good-natured man. 

So that it is the prevalence or predo- 
minance of any particular paflion, which 
gives the turn or tincture to a man's tem- 
per, by which he is diftinguiihed, and for 
which he is loved and efteemed, or fhun- 
ned and defpifed by others. 

Now, what this is, thofe we converfe 
with are foon fenfible of. They prefently 
fee through us, and know the fault of our 
temper, and order their behaviour to u» 
accordingly. If they are wife and well- 
mannered, they will avoid touching the 
ft ring which they know will jar and raife 
a difcord within us. If they are our ene- 
mies, they will do it on purpofe to fet us 
on tormenting ourfelves. . And our friends 
we mud fuffer fpmetimes with a gentle 
hand to touch it, either by way of plea- 
fant raillery or faithful advice. 

But a man mud be greatly unacquainN 

ed with himfelf, if he is ignorant of his 

predominant paflion, or diftm^uiftvvv^ 

temper, when every one e\fe ctafev*^ *>&.- 

/bid yet how common is tia\* vv&» ^ 
Sj^a 
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felf-ignorance ? The two apoftles Peter- 
and John difcovered it in that very ac- 
tion, wherein they meant to exprefs no- 
rhing but a hearty zeal for their -mafter's 
honour; which made him tell them, 
" That they knew not what manner of 
" fpirit they were of," Luke ix. 5. 5 i. e. 
that inftead of a principle of love and ge- 
nuine zeal for him, they were at that time 
governed by a fpirit of pride, revenge, and 
cruelty. And that the apoftle John fhould 
be liable to this cenfure, whofe temper 
feemed to be all love and fweetnefs, is a 
memorable inftance how difficult a thing 
it is for a man at all times to Imow his 
own fpirit ; and that that paflion, which 
feems to have the leaft power over his 
mind, may on fome occafions infenfibly 
gain a criminal afcendant there. 

And the neceffity of a perfefl: know- 
ledge of our reigning paflions appears fur- . 
ther from hence 5 becaufe they not only 
give a tin&ure to the temper, but to the 
underftanding alfo, and throw a ftrong 
bias on the judgment. They have much 
the fame effeft upon the eye of the mind, 
as fome diftempers have upon the eyes of 
the body ; if they do not put it out, they 
weaken it y or throw falfe co\outs> Vk£qk& 
Jtf and make it form a wion^ yx^caeofc. 
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Df things : and, in fhorr, are the fource of 
thofe fore- mentioned prejudices, which fo 
Dften abufe the human underftanding. 

Whatever the different paflions thcm- 
felves that reign in the mind may be ow- 
ing to ; whether to the different texture 
of the bodily organs, or the different qua- 
lity or motion of the animal fpirits, or to 
the native turn and caft of the foul itferf ; 
yet certain it is, that men's different ways 
of thinking are much according to the pre- 
dominance of their different paflions, and 
efpeciaily with regard to religion. Thus, 
c. g. we fee melancholy people are apt to 
throw too much gloom upon their reli- 
gion, and reprefent it in a very uninviting 
and unlovely view, as all aufterity and 
mortification ; whilft they who are go- 
verned by the more gay and cheerful paf- 
fions, are apt to run into the other ex- 
treme, and too much to mingle the plea- 
fures of fenfe with thofe of religion •, and 
are as much too lax, as the other too fe- 
vere. And fo by the prejudice or bias of 
their refpeftive paflions, or the force of 
their natural temper, are led into the mif- 
take on both fides. 

" So that would a man know hvrc&&.t 
w bemuft ftudy his natftanX tCTNgct*\»* 
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" conftitutional inclinations, and 4pl 
" ite pafikm*; for by thefc a maofa j 
" ment is eafUy p e r v erted, and a wi 
" bias hung upon his mind : thefe arc 
" inlets of prejudice, the unguarded 
" nues of the mind, by which a thou 
" errors and ferret- faults find admif 
u without being obfexred or taken:. m 
•«-ofV 

And that we may more eafily coin 
the knowledge of our predominant -a 
tions> let Us confider what outward a 
do mod injprcfs and move us, and in 1 
manner. What is U that ufually en 
the greateft pain or pleafure in the mi 
— As for pain f zjloic indeed may tdD 
" that we mud keep things at a difta 
" let nothing that is outward come -\ 
" in us ; let externals be externals f 
But the human make will fcarce beat 
rigour of that philofophy . Outward thi 
after all, will imprels and af&& us. 
there is no harm in this, provided thi 
not get the pofleffion of u$, overfet 
reafon," or lead us to a& unbecomi 
man Or a Chriftian. . And one adVai 
we may reap from hence is, die ma 

♦ Spt&at* Vol vt, No. %?+ 
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or degree in which outward things im- 
prefe us, may lead us into a more pevfe£t 
knowledge of ourfelves, and difcover to us 
our weak fide, and the particular paffions 
which have moil power over us. 

Ovx pleafures will likewife difcover our 
reigning paffions, and the true temper and 
dilpofition of the foul. If it be captivated 
by the pleafures of fin, it is a fign its pre- 
vailing tafte is very vicious and corrupt \ 
. if with the pleafures of fenfe, very low 
and fordid j if imaginary pleafures, and 
the painted fcenes of fancy and romance, 
do mod entertain it, the loul hath then a 
trifling turn ; if the pleafures of fcience 
or intelle&ual improvements are thofe it 
is molt fond of, it has then a noble and 
refined tafte ; but if the pleafures of reli- 
gion and divine contemplation do above 
all others delight and entertain it, it has 
then its true and proper taile \ its temper 
is a6 it fhould be, pure, divine, and hea- 
venly, provided thefe pleafures fpring from 
a true religious principle, free from that 
fupcrftition, bigotry, and enthufiafm, un- 
der which it is often difgui fed. 

And thus by carefully obferving what 
it is that gives the mind the greateft ^m\ 
and torment, or the grentdfc igtaa&xre. wk 
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entertainment, we come at the knowJ 
of its reigning paffions, and preva 
temper and dilpofition. 

" Include thyfelf then, O my 

" within the compafs of thine own h< 

" if it be not large, it is deep ; and 

4 . " wilt there find exercife enough. 1 

" wilt never be able to found it ; it 

] " not be known, but by him who 

■ " the thoughts and reins. But dive 

V- " this fubje£fc as deep as thou canft. 

,] " amine thyfelf; and this knowledg 

■•/i " that which paffes within thee wl 

x . " of more ufe to thee than the know] 

" of all that pafles in the world. < 

,-; " cern not thyfelf with the wars 

• ■ " quarrels of public or private per 

" Take cognizance of thofe contefts v 

" arc between thy flefli and thy fj 

. \ " betwixt the law of thy members, 

," t " that of thy underftanding. Ap] 

•r.\ " thofe differences. Teach thy flei 

'"■ " be in fubjeftion. Replace reafoi 

" its throne ; and give it piety fo 

\\ " counfellor. Tame thy paffions, 

tti " bring them under bondage. Put 

|5 " little ftate in good order ; govern ' 

<c ly and holily thofe numerous p< 

" which are contained in fo Yixxte * i 
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<c dom ; that is to fay, that multitude of 
€t affe&ions, thoughts, opinions, and paf- 
* Cons, which are in thine heart *." 

CHAP. XI. 

Concerning tbefecret Springs of our Aftions. 

X <c A NOTHER confiderable branch 
■**■ " of felf-acquaintance is, the 
<c knowledge of the true motives and fe- 
** crct fprings of our a£kions." 

And this fometimes cannot without 
much pains be acquired. But for want 
of it, we fhall be in danger of palling a 
falfe judgment upon our anions, and of 
having a wrong opinion of feveral parts 
of our condudh 

It is Hot only very poffible, but very 
common, for men to be ignorant of the 
chief inducements of their behaviour -, and 
to imagine they a& from one motive, whilft 
they are apparently governed by another. 
If we examine our views, and look into 
Our hearts narrowly, we fhall find that 
they more frequently deceive us in this 
■ H 2 refpe& 

* Jurieu** Method of Cbrifiian Devotim, \aS. vSu 
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refpeft than we are aware of, by peril 
ing us that we are governed By much 1 
ter motives than we are. The honora 
God, and the intereft of religion, nni 
the open and avowed motive, whilft ft 
lar intereft and fecret vanity may be 
hidden and true one. While we tl 
we are ferving God, we majf be only 
crificing to Mammon. We may, like 
hu, boaft our zeal for the Lord, when 
are only animated by the heat of our 
tural paffions # ; may cover a eenfari 
fpirit under a cloak of piety; and gh 
admonitions to others, may be only gh 
vent to our fpleen. 

How many come to the place of pul 
worfhip out of cuftom or cariofity, % 
would be thought to come thither c 
out of confeience ? And whilft their 
tcrnal and profefled view is to ferve G 
and gain good to their fouls, their fa 
and inward motive is only to (how th 
felves to advantage, or to avoid fingui 
ty, and prevent others making obfci 
tions on their abfence. Munificence ; 
almfgiving may often proceed from 
principle of pride and party-fpiritj wi 

* % Kings x. x6. 
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it may appear to be the effeft of pure piety 
and cnarity ; and feeming a&s of friend-. 
Ihip, from a motive of felfiflinefs. 

By thus difguifing our motives, we may 
impofe upon men, but at the fame time 
we impofe upon ourfelves ; and whilft we 
are deceiving others^ our own hearts de- 
ceive us. And of all impo&uresfe/f-decep- 
tion is the xnoft dangerous, becaufe lead 
fufpe&ed. • 

Now, unlefs we examine this point nar- 
rowly, we (hall never come to the bottom 
of it; and unlefs we come at the true 
fpring and real motive*t)f our adions, we 
{hall never be able to form a right judg- 
ment of them ; and they may appear very 
different in our own eye, and in the eye 
of the world, from what they do in the 
eye of God. " For the Lord feeth not as 
" man feeth ; for man looketh on the out- 
€t ward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
<c on the heart," 1 Sam. xvi. 7. And 
<c hence it is, that " that which is highly 
€€ cfteemed among men, is oftentimes abo- 
" initiation in the fight of God," Luke 
€€ xvi. 15. €< Every way of man is right 
€€ in his own eyes ; but the Lord ponder- 
f* etb the hearts," Prov. xxi. 2. 
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CHAP. xn. 

Every one that knows himfelf^ is in a f 
cular mannerfenjible bow far hi i 
verned by a Thir/lfor Appfaufe. 

** XI. " A NOTHER thing ncccflai 

■**■ u unfold a man's heart to 

t u felf is, to confider what is his op 

y, * c f or f ame > an d D y what means he : 

" to gratify that particular paffionP 

This paffion in particular having al 
fo main a ftroke, and oftentimes-fe u 
peeked an influence on the moft impo 
parts of our Conduit, a perfeft acqu 
ance with it is a very material branc 
j Iff -knowledge, and therefore requires 
itinfl: and particular confideration. 

Emulation, like the other paffion* o 
human mind, {hows itfelr much : 
plainly, and works much more ftron| 
lome than it does in others. It is i 
felf innocent, and was planted in OU1 
turcs for very wife ends, and is capab 
ierving very excellent purpofes, if 
under proper reftri&ions and regulat 
But without thefe it degenerates ii 
ircnn and criminal ambition. 
When a man finds fometKvi^ ^ 
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him that pufties him on to excel in worthy 
deeds, or in actions truly good and virtu- 
ous, and purfues that dehgn with a fteady 
unaffefted ardour, without referve or falfe- 
hood, it is a true fign of a noble fpirit : 
For that love of praife can never be cri- 
minal, that excites and enables a man to do 
a great deal more good than he could do 
without it. And perhaps there never was 
a fine genius, or a noble fpirit, that rofe 
above the common level, and diftinguifli- 
ed itfelf by high attainments in what is 
truly excellent, but was fecretly, and per- 
haps infenfibly prompted by the impulfe 
of this paffion. 

But, on the contrary, if a man's views 
centre only in the applaufe of others, whe- 
ther it be deferved or not j if he pants af- 
ter popularity and fame, not regarding how 
he comes by it ; if his t>affion for praife 
f urge him xojhreteh himfelf beyond the line of 
his capacity, and to attempt things to 
which he is unequal 5 to condefcend to 
mean arts and low diffimulation for the 
fake of a name ; and in a finifter, indi- 
ted way, fue hard for a little inoenfe, not 
caring from whom he receives it j it then 
degenerates into what is properly called 
vanity. And if it exciter ^ revww vo ^KO^- 
ed uttewpts, and makes Yum ^i\\y^^ ^' 

4 
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jcrificc the cfleem of alt wife and good 
men to the fliouts of the giddy multitude; 
if his ambition overleaps the bounds of 
t decency and truth, at id breaks through 
obligations of honour and virtue, it is then 
not only vanity, but vke; a vice the moft 
deftnxdiive to the peace and happinefs of 
human fociety, and which of all others 
hath ma£e the great eft havoc and de vaca- 
tion among men. 

What an inftance have we here, of the 
wide difference between common opinion 
and truth ? That a vice (b, big with mif* 
/chief and mifcry Ihould be miftaken for a 
virtue ! and that they who have beenjnoft 
infamous for it ihould be crowned wirjh 
laurels, even by thofe who have been ruin* 
ed by it ; and have thofe laurels pcrpe* 
tuated by the common confent oi jnen 
through after ages!' Seneca's judgment of 
Alexander is certainly more agreeable to 
truth than the common opinion; who catfr 
ed him " a ppblic cut-throat, rather than 
" a hero ; and who, in feeking only to be 
« a terror to mankind, arofe to no greatrif 
" an excellence, than what , belonged Jfr 
** the moft hurtful and hateful animals on 
« earth*/' 

Cert?" 

Quid cnim fimile habefctt icbam *&&& 
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Certain it is, that thefe falfe heroes are 
of all men molt ignorant of themfelves, 
who feek their gain and glory from the 
definition of their own fpecies ; and by 
this wicked ambition entail infamy and 
curfes upon their name and family, inftead 
of that immortal glory they puruied, and 
imagined they had attained. According to 
the prophet's words, <c Woe to him who co- 
• u vet et ban evil covetoufnefs to his houfe, that 
" he may fet his neft on high j that he 

"may 

eni pod virtute erat ielis temeritas?— Hie a pueritU 
latro, gcntiuniqoe vaftator, tarn hoftium perniciea 
quam amicorum. Qui fummum bonum duceret tcr- 
tori effe cun&is mortalibus: oblitus non ferociffima 
tantum, fed ignaviffima quoque animalia, tixneri ob 
virui malum. S*». de Bene/, cap. 13. 

How different from this it the judgment of Plu- 
tarch in this matter? who, in his Qration cencerning 
the Fortune and Virtue ef Alexander, exalts him into a 
true ben, and iuftincs all the wafle he made of man- 
kind under (the fame colour with which the Spani- 
srd| cxcufed their inhuman barbarities towards the 
poor -Indians, viz.) a pretence of civilizing them. 
And in attributing all his fuccefs to his virtue, he 
talks more like nfitdier ferving under him in his wars, 
than an hiftorian who lived many years afterwards, 
whole bufinefs it was to tranfmit hU character im- 
partially to future ages. And in whatever other re- 
ipe&s Mr. Dryden may give the preference to Plu- 
tarch before Seneca (which he does with musk xcal 
in his Preface to Plutarch's Lives), ^«t VltdmSs.^ A- 
lowed, tlut, in this inftancc at toft, flut Yaxx« S&» w 
more of the phifofophcr. Sec PUu Mor. V^ *• °* 



" may be delivered from tr 
c< evil. Thou haft confulte 
<c thine houfe, by cutting off n 
<c and haft finned againtt thy 
ii. 9, 10*. 

Now no man can truly kno\ 
he be acquainted with this, wl 
ten the fecret and unperceived 
actions, and ob'erves how fa 
and influences him in his com 
conduct. 
: s And to correct the irregul 

' f travagance of this paflion, le 

v % fleet how airy and unfubftant 

. :■& the higheft gratifications of it 

f if many CTuel mortifications it e 

* S : by awakening the envy of oth 

\ ': meannefs it often makes us i 

1 i frequently it lofeth its end, b 

.'■•* with too much ardour; (for v; 

'; \\ excellence will rife to the 

world, though it be not moi 
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.4 i . -J ; ' * y "J J^O JftQ : that gaineth a 1. 

■'4 - ij' Oh ions of earth ! attempt yc ft ill 

1 -tySk ^ mountains pil'd on mountains, 

• I jS Heav'n ftili with laughter the van 

/} . I /* And burien madmen in the heaps 

,# , A "Who wickedly is wife, or maaly I 

'/ Je but ths more a fool, or u;otc a. 
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wings of ambition, which, by foaring too 
high, procures Lilt a more fatal fall) ; and 
how much more folid pleafure the approba- 
tion of confcience will yield, than the ac- 
clamations of ignorant and miftaken men, 
who, judging by externals only, cannot 
know our true character j and whofe com- 
mendations a wife man would rather de- 
fpife than court. " Examine but the fize 
4t of people's fenfe, and the condition of 
u their underftanding, and you will ne- 
** vet be fond of popularity, nor afraid 
u of cenfure; nor folicitous what judg- 
u ment they may form of you, who know 
" not how to judge rightly of them- 
«« felves *." 

CHAP. XIII. 

What Kind of Knowledge we are already 
furnijhed with, and what Degree of E^ 
Jleetn we fit upon ft. 

XII. <f A MAN can never rightly know 
■**■ " hirrifelf, unlefs he examines 
€t into his knowledge of other things." 

We - 

* L/t>h tr» us <rtt r.yifiofixtt atwut, xai v<V\i «v»«* 
M^tlmt &&! ontt xm wtPi av]«» efcs *PiW* M<m* A*- 
f*. la. /x. § r8. 
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Wc muft confider then the knowledge 
we have ; and whether we do not fet too 
high a price upon it, and too great a value 
upon ourfelvesonthe account of it; of what 
real ufe it is to us, and what efFe& it hath 
upon us •, whether itdoes not make us too 
ftiff, unsociable, and afiuming ; tcfty and 
fupercilious, and ready to defpife other* 
for their fuppofed ignorance. If (b, our 
knowledge, be itwh.it it will, does us more 
harm than good. We were better with- 
out it j ignorance itfelf would not render 
us fo ridiculous. Such a temper, with all 
our knowledge, {hows that we know nit 
curfrlves. 

" A man is certainly proud of that 
" knowledge he defpifes ethers for the 
" want of." 

How common is it for fome men to be 
fond of appearing to know more than they 
do, and of feeming to be thought men erf 
knowledge ? To which end they exhauft 
their fund almoft in all companies, to out- 
fhine the reft. So that in two or three 
converfatioas they are drawn dry, and you 
fee to the bottom of them much fooner 
than you could at firft imagine. And even 
that torrent of learning, which they pom 
out upon you at firft fo umT^a&aJJjK «• 
ther confounds than fetosfes vwu 
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vifible aim is not to inform your judgment, 
but difplay their civn. You have man/ 
things to query and except againft, but 
their loquacity gives you no room; and 
their good fenfe, fet off to fo much ad- 
vantage, ftrikes a modeft man dumb. If 
you infill upon your right to examine, they 
retreat, either in confufion or equivoca- 
tion ; and, like the fcuttle-filh, throw a 
large quantity of ink behind them, that 
you may not fee where to purfue. Whence 
this foible flows is obvious enough. Self* 
knowledge would foon correct it. 

But as Come ignorantly affeft to be more 
knowing than they are, lb others vainly af- 
fc£t to.be more ignorant than they are ; 
who, to fliow they have greater infigiit and 
penetration than other men, infill upon 
the abfolute uncertainty of fcience ; will 
difpute even firft principles ; grant no- 
thing as certain, and fo run into down- 
right Pyrrhofufm ; the too common efFccl 
of abftracled debates excejfively reiincd *. 
I Every 

• SocrafYs faying, " Nihil fe fcire, nifi : \ Ipfcir*," 
favoured of an afcered humility. But they th : * fol- 
lowed wcut further; ami particularly AiCiGIun, *' Nv- 
" gab:»t tifc quicquam, quod fciri potcft; \\z illud 
44 q^Um ipfum quod Socrates ub\ TtV\<^iv^r.r Kv.v\ 
thus the uh'urdity grew to a fize \ta&^*%iiYiYa&tw*' -. 
/*/- to hirjt tk<it one knt^a* *cf binjr* ii a toirti »dti?.\o« 
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Every one is apt to fet the greate 
lue upon that kind of knowledge in \ 
he imagines he hirrfelf moft excels 
to undervalue all other kinds of know 
in comparifon of it. There wants 
certain rule then, by which every i 
*-. knowledge is to be tried, and the 

of it eftimated. And fet it be ti 
.» u That is the beft and moft valuable 

'•..; " of knowledge that is moft fubfei 

v]* ,c to the beft ends, i. e. which ten 

•r ijj; €t make a man wifer and better, or 

\^ ; " agreeable and ufeful both to hi 

.;,£' " and others."— For knowledge is 1 

■ ^ means that relates to fome end. • Ai 

\gj' all means are to be judged of by th< 

cellency of their ends, and their expe 
cy to produce them ; fo that muft b< 
* bed knowledge that hath the direclefi 

dency to promote the bejl ends, viz. a i 
i' i_ own true happinefs, and that of other 

V '■!■: which the glory of God, the ultimate 

y - is ever neceffarily comprifed. 

Now if we were to judge of th 
veral kinds of fcience by this rule 
ihould find, i . Some of them to be 
hurtful and pernicious; as tending to 

i 

end not to inotv that he hnotxi even tkrt, Is not 
*«/ ttat &c may trfw Something* ^\\^ol"tf 
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vert the true end of knowledge ; to ruin 
a man's own happinefs, and make him 
more injurious to fociety. Such is the 
knowledge of vice, the various tempta- 
tions to it, and the fecret ways of prac- 
ticing it \ efpecially the arts 01 diflimula- 
tion, fraud, and difhonefty. 2. Others 
will be found unprofitable and ufelefs; as 
thofe parts of knowledge, % which, though 
they may take up much time and pains to 
acquire, yet anfwer no valuable . purpoi'c ; 
and ferve only for amufement, and the en- 
tertainment of the imagination : For in- 
ftance, an acquaintance with plays, novels, 

ries, and modes, in which a man may 
very critical and expert, an I yet not 
a whit the wifer or more ufeiul mem. 
3. Other kinds of knowledge are good only 
relatively, or conditionally, and may be 
more ufeful to one than another; viz. a (kill 
in a man's particular occupation or calling, 
on which his credit, livelihood, or ufefui- 
jiefs in the world depends. And as this 
kind of knowledge is valuable in propor- 
tion to its end, fo it ought to be cultivat- 
ed with a diligence and efteem anfwer- 
able to that. Laftly, Other kinds of know- 
ledge are good abfolutcly and univerially^ 
viz. the knowledge of GoA. atA. om\%&«*&* 
/he /uf ure of our final twroVcKfo* -*&& ^ 
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way to it. This is equally neceffary to aM. 
And how thankful fhould we be, that we, 
\* ho live under the light of the gofpel, 
and enjoy that light in its perfe&ion and 
purity, have fo many happy means and 
opportunities of attaining this moft ufeful 
and nccefiary kind of knowledge ! 

A man can never underfland himfelf 
then, till he makes a right eftimate of hit 
knowledge 5 till he examines what kind of 
knowledge he values himfelf moft upon, 
and moft diligently cultivates ; how high 
■a value he fet3 upon it ; what good it does 
him ; what effeft it hath upon him i what 
he is the better for it ; what end it anfwerl 
now ; or what is like to anfwer hereafter. 

There is nothing in which a man's felf- 
ignorance difcovers itfelf more, than in 
the cfteem he hath for his underftanding, 
or for himfelf on account of it. It is % 
trite and true obfervation, " That empty 
" thin ; * make the moft found." Men of 
the leaft knowledge are moft apt to make 
a ihow of it, and to value themfelves up- 
on '■• ; which is very vifible in forward 
confident youth, raw conceited ncadarnics, 
and thofe who, uneducated in youth, be- 
take themfelves in later life to reading, 
without faftV ot judgment, otvVj ?& an 
accompMhmcnt, and to taAt^; 
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fcholarfhip ; who have jufl learning e- 
nough to fpoil company, and render them- 
felves ridiculous, but not enough to make 
cither themfelves or others at all the wifer. 

But befide the forementioned kinds of 
knowledge, there is another whfch is com- 
monly cd\le$ falfe knowledge; which, though 
it often impofe$ upon men under the {how 
and femblance of true knowledge, is really 
worfe than ignorance. Some men have 
learned a great many things, and have 
taken a great deal of pains to learn them, 
and ftand very high in their own opinion 
on account ot them, which yet they muft 
unlearn before they are truly wife. They 
have been at a vaftexpence of time, and 
pains, and patience, to heap together, and 
to confirm themfelves in a fet of wrong 
notions, which they lay up in their minds 
as a fund of valuable knowledge *, which, 
if they try by the forementioned rules, 
viz* " The tendency they have . to make 
*' them wifer and better, or more ufeful 
" and beneficial to others," will be found 
to be worth juft. nothing at all. 

Beware of this falfe knowledge ; for as 
there is nothing of which men are more 
pbftinately tenacious, fo (here is nothing 
jfcat renders them moxt \im <st xws» **- 




■ 
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terfe tQfetf-kwtvffdge. Of all tilings, me; 
Site molt fond of their wrong notions* 

• The apoitle Paul often 1 peaks of thefe 
Iftttij and their fdf-fufficiency, in Ttfy 
poignant teflns j who, f( though they feeni 
«* wife, yet (fiiys he) muft become fools 
** before they ire wife/ 1 i Cor. til. it. 
Though they think they know a jrreat 
.deal, " know nothing yet as they ought 
•* to know,*' i Cot. viii. 2. Eut "deceive 
ff them felves, by thinking themfclvea forne- 
w tiling when they are nothing," Gal- vi. 
3.' And whitit thfey *» drik« to be teStth- 
" crs of others tofcdtfrftaftd Urt wfajiA$ 
" fay, not whtttef tkej aflbtn,* ^TOft* 
L 7. And « want thcMetaea \6 beta * 
« what are the fcft rjjdiments an* 
« topics fiat/lbm? fteb.t. «. 

CHAP. 30V, / 

Concerning the &io&ldgeJt2frtrJ r amttji* 
vernmeht tf curWlaqgtfc* 

xin. « a trtyrstft j&t*6f feff-fac**- 

" u Je4ge conttfts !n a Ape. ao 
* oualfltinee with buf awn Noughts, *& 
.'* theintraflrfl frttkinft tf 10* llhtfjri^ 
**&».* ■ - . , * ~* -* 
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The right government of the thoughts 
Requires no fmall art, vigilance, and refo- 
lution j but it is a matter of fuch vaft im- 
portance to the peace and improvement of 
the mind, that it is worth while to be at 
fome pains about it. A man that hath 
fo numerous and turbulent a family to 
govern a? his own thoughts, which are 
Fo apt to be under the influence and com- 
mand of his paffions and appetittty ought 
fiot to be long from home : If he is, they 
Will foon grow mutinous and diforderly 
tinder the conduit of thofe two head- 
ftrong guides, and taife great clamours 
and disturbances, and fometimes on the 
flighteft txttafions ; and a more dreadful 
fcene of mifery Can hardly be imagined, 
than that which is occafioncd by fuch a 
tumult and uproar within, when a raging 
confeience or inflamed paffions are let 
loofe without check or controul. A city 
In flarties, or the mutiny of a drunken 
crew dbottird, who have murdered the cap- 
t*w 9 and are butchering one another, are 
but faint emblems of it. The torment of 
the mind! under fuch an infurre&ion and 
mercilefs ravage of the paffions, is not 
eafy to be conceived. The moft. ra**.w<^t- 
ful man cannot with his civetc^ * ^cafcsx * 

Of whzt vaft importance iWW\^« 



*c* 
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a man to watch over his thoughts* in order 
to a right government of them ? to cotw 
fidcr whs it kind of thoughts find the car 
(left admilfion ; in whit manner they to* 
finuate tbemfdves, and upon what occa- 
fions ? I 

It was an excellent rule which a wife 
heathen prefcribed to himfelf, in his pri- 
vate meditations j " Manage (faith he) all 
" your actions and thoughts in fuch a man- 
u ner, as if you were juft going out of the 
u world V Again, (faith he) "A man 
€€ is fejdom, if ever, unhappy for not 
" knowing the thoughts of others j but 
u he that does not attend to the motions 
" of his own, is certain] y miferable f/' 

It may be worth our whijc then here 
to difcuft this matter a Utrip more parti- 

cubiilji 

• Marc. Anton. MM. Z& a. $ II. 

f Marc. Anion, Lit. a. $ 8. 

" Nothing can be more- unhappy tl*an thai map 
« who ranees everywhere, raniaccs every thing, digs 
«« into the bowels of the earth, dives into other mart 
« bofoms, but does not eonfider all the WhJIfctfcat hi§ 
«« own mind will afford him fumcient feofto fojrja* 
*« auiry and entertainment, and that tfce we mjd 
« improvement of himfelf will give mm liu&um 
« enough, Id. Lkl.%. $ 13. .:-r. fc ■: 

« Your difpofition will be feitabk to that *W* 
« you mod freqnentto think on\ fat the fi^i^aa jt 
- were, tinged with the co\i»t *tA ctattptfito* 
• 1* oto thoughts." U. W* $• % **V- . v ' 
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cularly; and confider, 1. What kind of 
thoughts are to be excluded or rejeBed. And, 
2. What ought to be indulged and entertain* 
ed in the heart. 

I. 8m: thoughts ought to be immediately 
hanifhed as fion as they have found entrance. 
—And if we arc often troubled with them, 
the fafeft way will be to keep a good guard 
on the avenues of the mind by which they 
enter, and avoid thofe occafions which 
commonly excite them. For fometimes 
it is much eafict to prevent a bad thought 
entering the mind, than to get rid of it 
when it is entered.— More particularly, 

(i.) Watch againft all fretful znd difcon- 
tented thoughts, which do but chafe and 
wound the mind to no purpofe. To har- 
bour thefe, is to do yourfelf more injury 
than it is m the power of your greateft 
enemy to do you. It is equally a Chri* 
ftian's intereft and duty to " learn in 
u whatever date he is, therewith to be 
u content," Phil. iv. n. 

(2.) Harbour not too anxious and appre- 
henfive thoughts. By giving way to tor- 
menting fears, fufpicionsof fome approach- 
ing danger or troublefome event, fome not 
only anticipate, but double the cn\1 \fos^ 
fcarf und undergo much more ltOT\^^ 
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apprehenfion of it before it comes, than 
by fuffering it when it is come. This is 
a great, but common weaknefs, which a 
man fhould endeavour to arm himfelf a- 
gainft by fuch kind of reflexions as thefe : 
— " Are not all thefe events under the 
" certain dire&ion of a wife Providence ? 
" If they befal me, they are then that 
" fhare of fuffering which God hath ap- 
" pointed me j and which he expe£h I 
" fhould bear as a Chriftian. How often 
" hath my too timorous heart magnified 
u former trials ? which I found to be lefs 
€C in reality than they appeared in their 
" approach. And perhaps the formidable 
" afpeft they put on, is only a ftratagem 
<c of the great enemy of my beft intereft, 
" defigned on purpofe to divert me from 
" fome point of duty, or to draw me in- 
" to fome fin, to avoid them. However, 
" why fhould I torment myfelf to no pur- 
" pofe ? The pain and affli&ion the dread- 
" ed evil will give me when it comes, is 
" of God's fending; the pain I feel in 
" the apprehenfion of it before it comes, 
" is of my own procuring. Whereby I 
" often make my fufferings more than 
" double j for this overplus of them, which 
" I bring upon n^felf* is often JBf atcr 
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€C than that meafure of them which the 
u hand of Providence immediately brings 
€t upon me." 

(3.) Difmifs, as foon as may be, all an- 
gry and wrathful thoughts. TheW will 
but canker and corrode the mind, and dif- 
pofe it to the worft temper in the world, 
viz. that of fixed malice and revenge. An- 
ger may (leal into the heart of a wife man, 
but it refis only in the bofom offools y Ecclef. 
vii. 9. Make all the moft candid allow- 
ances for the offender ; confider his na- 
tural temper ; turn your anger into pity j 
repeat 1 Cor. xiii. ; think of the patience 
and meeknefs of Chrilt, and the petition 
in the Lord* s prayer; and how much you 
Hand in need of forgivenefs yourfelf, both 
from God and man ^ how fruitlefs, how 
foolifh is indulged refentment \ how tor- 
menting to yourfelf. You have too much 
good nature willingly to give others fo 
much torment ; and why fhould you give 
it yourfelf ? You are commanded to love 
your neighbour as yourfelf but not forbidden 
to love yourfelf as much. And why fhould 
you do yourfelf that injury, which your 
enemy would be glad to do you * ? Efpe- 
cially, 

• The Cfcriftian precept in t\u* wte V», " ^V^ 
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(4.) Banifli all malignsnt and revengeful 
thoughts. A fpirit of revenge is the Yery 
fpirit of the devil; than which nothing 
makes a man more like him, and nothing 
can be more oppofite to the temper which 
Chriftianity was defigned to promote. If 
your revenge be not fatisfied > it will giv* 
you torment new; if it be, it will give 
vou greater hereafter. None is a greater 
ielf-tor mentor than a malicious and re- 
vengeful man, who turns the poifon of his 
own temper in upon himfelf # . 

(5.) Drive from the mind aUJUIj, frif- 
Jhn^ and unreafinabls thoughts \ which 
ionic times get into it we know not how, 
and feize and poflefs it before we are a- 
warc ; and hold it in empty idle amufe- 
ments, that yield it. neither pleafure nor 
profit, and turn to no manner of account 
in the world ; only confume time, and 

prevent 

'« tht fun fro down upon your wrath," Eph. iv. 26. 
Ar:»5 th's precept Plutarch tells us the Pythagorean*" 
practifrd in a literal frnfe : " Who, if at any time in 
' a \: .ffion they broke out into opprobrious language, 
* b.i<!r*j fun-fet gave one another their hands, and 
" *.vrh them a difcharge from all injuries; and fo, 
•* with a mutual reconciliation, parted friends." Plvi* 
.T.r-r. Vol. 11 i. pag. 89. 

* Mil'tia ipfa maximam partem veneni fui hioif. 

Hind ven num quod tcT^eutcs vcv ^Utti-jLUi nf-rnU 

c'icm nrofcrunt. fine lua coT\*JvRCt\\.. ^cm.^W\t.V 
mile; hoc lube«Ubus ^ftnuun <^t- Sen. E$\ji»VL. 
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prevent a better employment of the mind. 
And indeed there is little difference whe- 
ther we fpend the time in fleep, or in theie 
waking dreams. Nay, if the thoughts 
which thus infenfibly iteal upon you be 
not altogether ab(urd and whimfical, yet 
if they be impertinent and unfeafouabie, 
they ought to be difmiffed, becauie they 
keep ojut better company. 

(6.) Caft out^ all wild and extravagant 
thoughts, all vain and fantajiical imagina- 
tions. • Suffer not your thoughts to roam 
upon things that never were, and perhaps 
ficver will be ; to give you a vifionary plca- 
fure in the profpeft of what you have not 
the leaft reafon to hope, or a needlefs pain 
in the apprehenfion of what you have not 

the leaft reafon to fear. The truth is, 

next to a clear confeience and a found ' 
judgment, there is not a greater Meffing 
than a regular and well-governed imagina* 
tion; to be able to view thing9 as they are, 
.in their true light and proper colours-, and 
to diftinguifh the falfe images that are 
painted on the fancy, from the reprefen- 
tations of truth and reafon. For how* 
common a thing is it for men, before they 
are aware, to confound reafon and faevs^* 
truth and imagination together \ ^o \afcfc 
the fafhes of the animal fovdta fo* ^ 
K ^ 
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light of evidence ; and think they believe 
things to b^ true or falfc, when they bn- 
\y fancy them to be fo j and fancy them to 
be fo, bccaufc they would have them fo ; 
not considering that mere fancy is only 
the ignis fatuus of the mind ; which often 
appears brightell when the mind is moft 
covered with darknefs, and will be fure to 
lead them aftray who follow it as their 
guide. Near a-kin to thefe are, 

(7.) Romantic and chimerical thoughts. 
By which I mean that kind of wild-fire, 
which the brifknefs of the animal {pi- 
nts fometimes fuddenly flames upon the 
mind, and excites images that are fo r.v- % 
tremely ridiculous and abfurd, that one can 
fcarce forbear wondering how they could 
get admittance. Thefe random flights of 
the fancy are foon gone \ and fo differ from 
that cafUe-building of the imagination be- 
fore-mentioned, which is a more fettled 
amufement. But thefe are too incoherent 
and fenfclefs to be of long continuance ; 
and arc the maddeft fallies, and the moft 
ramping reveries of the fancy that can be. 
— I know not whether my reader under- 
stands now what I mean \ but if he atten- 
tively regards all that pafTes through his 
mind, perhaps he ma^ fccreofter^b^ expe- 
rience. 
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(8.) Repel all impure and lafcivious 
thoughts, which taint and pollute the 
mind; and though hid from men, are 
known to God, in whofe eye they are 
abominable. Our Saviour warns us againft 
thefe as a kind of fpiritual fornication, 
Matth. v. 28. and inconfiftent with that 
purity of heart which his gofpel requires. 

(9.) Take care how you too much in- 
dulge giawy and melancpoiy thoughts. Some 
are difpofed to fee everything in the worft 
light. A black cloud hangs hovering over 
their minds ; which, when it falls in 
{bowers through the eyes, is difperfed ; 
and all within is ferene again. This is of- 
ten purely mechanical ; and owing either 
to fome fault in the bodily conftitution, 
or fome accidental diforder ia the animal 
frame. However, one that confults the 
peace of his own mind will be upon his 
guard againft this, which fo often robs 
him of it. 

( 1 o.) On the other hand, let not the ima- 
gination be too fprightly and triumphant. 
Some are as unreasonably exalted, as others 
are deprefled ; and the fame perfon at dif- 
ferent times often runs into both extremes; 
according to the different tertujex *axui %ss« 
of th| animal fpirits. And i&vw5»«.<&*' 
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thought which fb ^ugeAj cromiiot^^m ' 
mind at fuch times, ought to be firfjpHtai 
and well guarded) othcrwife they willing 
pofe upon our judgments, iad lead natp 
form fuch a notion ,<ot o iA khnk and off 
things, which we (ball foon fee fit to alter, 
when the mind it in a mote fettled ant 
fedate frame. 

Before we let our thoughts judge of 
things, we muft fet reafon to judge our 1 
thoughts ; for they are not always in a 
proper condition to execute that office. 
We do not believe the charafter which 4 
man gives us of another, unlefs we hate 
a good opinion of his own ; fo neither 
ihould we befieve the verdifi: which the 
mind pronounces, till we firft exafmine. 
whether it be impartial and unbiased | 
whether it be in a proper temper to judge, 
and have proper lights to judge by. The 
want of this previous aft of filf-judgmt*$ 
is the caufe of fo much felf-dcception and 
falfe judgment. 

(Laftly), With abhorrence reje& imme- 
diately all prof 0m and Uo&bemmss thoughts ; 
which are fometimes fuddenly inje&ed into 
the mind, we know not konv> though we 
jmay give a pretty good guefs;/rvjff nobenct, 
And all thole tk>ugKta^tkh^^^^«nt- 
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ly temptations and inducements to fin, our 
Lord hath, by his example, taught us to 
treat in this manner, Matth. iv. 10. 

Thefe then are the thoughts we mould 
carefully guard againft. — And as they will 
(efpecially fome of them) be frequently 
infinuating themfelves into the heart, re- 
member to fet reafon at the door of it to 
guard the paflage, and bar their entrance, 
or drive them out forthwith when entered ; 
not only as impertinent, but mifchievous 
intruders. 

But, II. There are other kind of thoughts 
which we ought to indulge^ and with great 
care and diligence retain and improve. 

Whatever thoughts give the mind a ra- 
tional or religious pleafure, and tend to 
improve the heart and underftanding, are 
to be favoured, often recalled, and care- 
fully cultivated. Nor mould we difmifs 
tft jm, till they have made fome impreffions 
on the mind, which are like to abide there. 

And to bring the mind into a habit of 
recovering, retaining^vand improving fuch 
thoughts, two things are neceuary. 

1. To habituate ourfelves to a clofe and 
rational way of thinking. And, 2. To moral 
refieEl'ions and religious contemplations* 

(1.) To prepare anddA^ofc^vc tn«&. 
for the entertainment oi ?po& *x&> >^^ 

K-3 * 
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ful thought*, we muffc take care to habi- 
tuate it to a chje and rational way of think- 
ing- 

Whtfft you have ftartetl a good thought, 
purfue it i do cot prefently lofe fight of it, 
or fuffer any trifling fuggdlion that may 
intervene to divert you from it, DHauft 
it not till you have fifted and exhoufttd 
it ; and well conudeied the fevepal coafor 
quenccs and inferences that refiilt from k. 
However, retain not the fubjeft any loogev 
than you find your thoughts run. freely . 
upon it ; for to confine them to it. when 
it is quite worn out, is to give diem an 
unnatural bent, without fufifcient ejppfor* 
ment \ which will make them flag, or be 
more apt to run off to fomething elfe. 

And to keep the mind intent on the 
fubje& you think of, you muft bt at fame 
pains to recal and refix your defultory and 
ramHing thoughts. Lay open the fuoji A . 
|n as many lights and views as it is O* . 
pable of being reprefented in. Clothe - 
your bed ideas in pertinent and weUUdMh 
fen words, deliberately pronounced $ of - 
commit them to writing. 

Whatever be the fubjeft, admit of no 
iferences from it, but what you fee plain 
id natural. Thts is t\ve wvj to (urntth 
< mind with txue «tfdi fc&& >k^wSr&^\ 
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As, on the contrary, falfe knowledge pro- 
ceeds from not under (landing the fubjecl, 
or drawing inferences from it which are 
forced and unnatural; and allowing to 
thofe precarious inferences, or confe- 
quences drawn from them, the fame de- 
gree of credibility as to the moil rational 
and beft ejlablijbed principles. 

Beware of a fuperficial, flight ', or confuf- 
?d view of things. Go to the bottom of 
them, and examine the foundation ; and 
be fatisfied with none but clear and di- 
ftinc~l ideas (when they can be had) in 
every thing you read, hear, or think of. 
For reiling in imperfeft and obfeure ideas, 
is the fource of much confufion and mis- 
take. 

Accuftom yourfelf to /peak naturally, 
pertinently, and rationally, on all fubje&s, 
and you will foon leirn to think fo 011 the 
bed ; efpecially if you often convei^with 
thofe perfons that (peak, and thofe authors 
that write in that manner. 

And fuch a regulation and right manage- 
ment of your thoughts and rational powers, 
will be of great and general advantage to 
you, in the purfuit o\ ufeful knowledge, 
and a good guard againft the le*vtve& wA 
frantic Tallies of the \rm£\\vaX\o , &. ^^ 
will you be fenfible o£ not Steto^fc* 
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attending it, excepting one, viz. its mak- 
ing you more fenfible of the weaknefs 
and ignorance of others, who are often 
talking in a random, inconfequential man- 
ner ; and whom, however, it may often- 
times be more prudent to bear with, than 
contradict. But the vaft benefit this me- 
thod will be of in tracing out truth and 
detecting error, and the fatisfa&ion it will 
give you in the cool and regular exercifes 
of felf-employment, and in the retaining, 
purfuing, and improving good ajjd ufeful 
thoughts, will more than compenfate that 
petty diladvantage. 

(2.) If we would have the mind furnifh- 
ed and entertained with good thoughts, 
we mult inure it to moral and religious fub- 
je&s. . 

It is certain the mind cannot be more 
nobly^pr ufefully employed than in fuch 
kind ^contemplations : becaufe the know- 
ledge it thereby acquires, is of all other 
the mod excellent knowledge ; and that 
both in regard of its objeEl and its end; 
the object of it being God, and the . end 
of it eternal happinefs. 

The great end of religion is to w make 

" us like God, and conduct us to the en- 

" joyment of him.".. ^ Axv& wY&t&ier hath 

not this plain tendency, *w& ct^qftyt 



\>L 
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it have the contrary, men may call religion 
(if they pleafo) ; but they cannot call it 
more out of its name. And whatever is 
called religious knowledge, if it does not 
direct us in thp way to this end, is not re- 
ligious k/iowleetgc, but fomething elfe falftly 
fo called. And" fome are unhappily accu- 
ftomed to fuch an abufe of words and un- 
derftandingj as not bnly to call % but to 
think y thoft things religton % which are the> 
very reverjfe of it ; and thofe notions re- 
ligious krufuledge^ which lead diem the far- 
theft frojli it. 

The fthcerity of a true religious prin- 
ciple cannot be better known, than by the 
readinefs with which the thoughts advert to 
God, and the pleafure with which they are 
employed in devout exercifes. And though 
a perfon may not always be fo well pleaf- 
ed with hearing religious things talked of 
by others, whofe different tafte, * ienti- 
ments, or manner of expreflion may have 
fomething difagreeable ; yet if he have no 
inclination to think of them himfelf, or 
converfe with himfelf about them, he hath 
g rca ? Jrife 1 to f u ty e & t ^ lat his* " heart is 

" n< *S^ with God " But if he fre ' 

quenttjjand delightfully exercifes Vi\%tn«A 
in divi^e'cbntemplations, \t vnYl tvox. ov\^\ 
be a goat mark of lus finceciXN* \ax\.^^ 
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habitually difpofe it for the reception of 
the bed and moft ufcful thoughts, and fit 
it for the nobleft entertainments. 

Upon the whole, then, it is of as great 
importance for a man to take heed what 
thoughts he entertains, as what company 
he keeps ; for they have the fame effect 
upon the mind. Bad thoughts are as 
infectious as bad company; and good 
thoughts folace, inftruft, and entertain 
the mind like good company. And this 
is one great advantage of retirei^ent ; that 
a man may choofe what company he 
pleafes, from within himfelf. 

As in the world we oftener light into 
l;.-.i company than good; fo in folitude 
v/e are oftener troubled with impertinent 
and unprofitable thoughts, than entertain- 
ed with agreeable and ufeful ones. And 
a man that hath fo far loft the command 
of himfelf, as to lie at the mercy of eve- 
ry foolifh or vexing thought, is much in 
the fame fituation as a hoft 9 whofe houfe 
is open to all comers^ whom, though ever 
fo noify, rude, and troublefome, he can- 
not get rid of ; but with this difference, 
that the latter hath fome recompence for 
his trouble, the former none at all, but 
is robbed of his peace md. ^\\&t for no- 
thing. „, 
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Of fuch vaft importance to the peace, 
as well as the improvement of the mind, 
■is the right regulation of the thoughts, 
wliich will be my apology for dwelling 
fo long on this branch of the fubjecT: : 
Which I (hall conclude with this one ob- 
fcrvation more ; that it is a very danger*- 
ous thing to think, as too many are apt 
to do, that it is a matter of indifference 
what thoughts they entertain in their 
hearts j fince the reafon of things concurs 
with the teftimony of the holy fcriptures 
to aflure us, " That the allowed thought 
" of foolifhnefs is fin," Prov. xxiv. 9 *• 

CHAP. XV, 

Concerting the Memory, 

XIV. " A MAN that knows himfeffwitt 
■^*- u have a regard not only to 
" the management of his thoughts^ but 
" the improvement of his memory " 

The memory is that faculty of the foul, 
which was defigned for the ftorehoufe 
or repofitory of its mod ufeful notions ; 

where 

* Nam fccfois inter fe tapitum cjjii co^acd^*^ 
P4&' crimen habec. ^f u«u . Sat . 1. v 
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where they may be laid up in fafety, icr 
be produced upon proper occasions. 

Now a thorough icli -acquaintance can- 
not, be had without a proper regard to this 
in two refpe£h. (i.) Its furniture. (2.) Its 
improvement, 1 .*..., : ; . ^1 ¥ 

(1.) A man that knows hinuelf will 
have a regard to xhcfurmturt<A hit me- 
mory \ not to load it with teadh andlunv- 
ber, a fet of ufelefs notions or low con- 
ceits, which he will be afhamed to pro- 
duce before perfons of tafte and judg- 
ment. ' . 

If the retention be bad, do not crowd 
it. It is of as ill confequence to overload 
a weak memory, as a weak ftomach* And 
that it may not be cumbered with trafh, 
take heed what company you keep, what 
books you read, and what thoughts you 
favour ; otherwife a great deal of ufekis 
rubbMh may fix there before you are a- 
ware, and take up the room which Ought 
to be poffeffed by better notions. But let 
not a valuable thought flip from you, 
though you purfue it with much time and 
pains before you overtake it* The re- 
gaining and refixing it may be of more . 
avail to you than many hours reading. 

What pity is it that men fhoukf tab . 
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fuch immenfe pains, as fome do, to learn 
thofe things, which, as loon as they be- 
come wife, they muft take as much pains 
to unlearn! — A thought that fhould make 
us very curious and cautious about the pro- 
per furniture of our minds. 

(2.) Selfrknowledge will acquaint a man 
with the extent and capacity of his me- 
mory, and the right way to improve it. 

There is no rmall art in improving a 
weak memory, fo as to turn it to as great 
an advantage as many do theirs which 
are much ftroxiger. A few ftiort rules to 
this purpofe may be no unprofitable di- 
gieffion. 

I- Beware of all kinds of intemperance 
in the indulgence of the appetites arid pafc 
nans- Excefies of all kinds do a great in- 
jury to the memory. 

2t If it be weak, do not overload it. 
Charge it only with the mod ufeful and 
folid notions, ^fmall veffel ihould not 
oe fluffed with lumber : But if its freight 
be precious, and judicioufly flowed, it may 
be more valuable than a (hip of twice its 
burden. 

3. Recur to the help of a common place- 
iookf according to Mr. Locke's n\«ri\<a^ 
and review it once a year, TSuX. xafcs. «»*» 
fte by confiding to your mroite* <s* ^^ 
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morial aids, you do not excufe the fobou 
of the memory; which is one difactoaD 
tagc intending this method. 

4. Take wwt uyyw^wmj vi ■■■■Mi^ 

your bed thougnts in. cmverfatwrn^ *yJbm 
the fubjea will admit it.: That wffl den 
ly imprint them. Hence the tales yfim 
common ftory-tdlers relate, they 1 
get, though ever fo filly. 

5. Join to the idea you would i 
ber fome other that is more familiar I 
you, which bears fame Jimititvdi to k as 
ther in its nature, or in the found of th 
word by which it is exprefiedj or tin 
hath fome relation to it either in tone' c 
place. And then by recalling /A£r, w|3c 
is eafily remembered, you wiH (bf Ab 
concatenation or connexion of ideas, wind 
Mr. Locke takes notice of), draw in A 
which is thus linked or joined witbrit 
which otherwife you might hunt after 1 
vain. — This rule is of excellent ufe tbfed 
you to remember names. 

6. What you are determined to remem 
ber, think of before you go to deep t 
night, and the firft thing in the marmm 
when the faculties are frefh. And recoJ 
led: at evening every thing worth reman 
beting the day paft. 
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7. Think it not enough to furnifh this 
ftore-houfe of the mind with good thoughts ; 
but by them up there in order > digefted or 
ranged under proper fubje&s or claffes ; 
that whatever fubjeft you have occaiion 
to think or talk upon, you may have re- 
courfe immediately to a good thought, 
which you heretofore laid up there under 
that fubjtft) fo that the very mention of 
thefubje& may bring the thought to hand; 
by which means you will carry a regular 
common place-book in your memory. And 
it may not be amifs lometimes to take an 
inventory of this mental furniture, and re- 
coiled how many good thoughts you have 
there treafured up under fuch particular 
filbje&s, and whence you had them. 

JLaftly, Nothing helps the memory more 
than often thinking, writing, or talking on 
thofe fubje&s you would remember.——* 
But enough of this. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Concerning the mental Tqfte. 

XV, * A MAN that knows himfelf, is 
■**■ " fenfible of and attentive to 
fC the particular tafie of his mind* A\fc<£v&- 
" ij in matters of religion" 
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As the kte Mr. Howe judicioufly bb 
ferves, " there is befide bare underftand 
*' ing and judgment, and diverfe iron 
" that heavenly gift which in the fcri|> 
" turc is called grace f fuch a thing as gift 
" and rclijlj belonging to the mind of man 
" (and, 1 doubt not, with all men, if the] 
u obferve themfelves) and which .are ai 
M unaccountable and as various as the re 
" lifhes and difgufls of fenfe. This the 
" only wonder at who underftand not them 
" felvesj or will confider nobody bu 
" themfelves. So that it cannot be (ai< 
" univerfally, that it is a better judgment 
" or more grace, that determines men thi 
** one way or the other * but fomewhat ii 
" the temper of their minds diftind fron 
" both % which I know not how better to 
" exprefs than by mental tafte. — And thi 
" hath no more of myftery in it, thai 
" that there is fuch a thing belonging to 
" our natures as complacency and difpli 
" cency in reference to the obje&s of th( 
" mind. And this, in the kind of it, u 
u as common to men as human nature: 
" but as much diverGfied in individual* 
u as men's other inclinations are *.** 

No* 

* See his IlumbU Requtjl boh to ConjaroujU and Dif 
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Now this different tajle in matters re- 
lating to religion, (though it may be fome- 
times natural, or what is born with a man, 
yet) generally arifes from the difference 
of education and cuftom. And the true 
reafon why fome perfons have an invete- 
rate difrelifh to certain circumftantials of 
religion, though ever fo juftifiable, and at . 
the fame time a fixed efteem for others that 
are more exceptionable, may be no better 
than what I have heard fome very honeft- 
ly profefs, viz. that the one they have 
been ufed to, and the other not. As a 
perfon by long ufe and habit acquires a 
greater relifh for coarfe and unwholefome 
food than the mod delicate diet ; f o a per- 
foa long habituated to a fet of phrafcs, no- 
tions, and modes, may by degrees come 
to have fuch a veneration and efteem for 
them, as to defpife and condemn others 
which they have not been accuftomed to, 
though perhaps more edifying and more 
agreeable to fcripture and reafon. 

This particular tajie in matters of reli- 
gion differs very much (as Mr. Howe well 
obferves) both from judgment and grace. 

However, it is often miftajcen for both. 
When it is miftaken for the former^ it 
leads to error ; when rmftakexv fot <&\fc\ak- 
ter, to anforioufnefs. 
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Z' This different tafte of mental obje&s i 

much the fame Hfth,that which, with it 

g*ird to the obje&s of fenfe, we call fancy 

lor as one man cannot be faid to have 

better judgment in food than another 

purely becaufe he likes fome kind of meat 

\ better than he ; fo neither can he be fai 

to have a better judgment in matters of re 

ligion, purely becaufe he hath a greatc 

J fondnefs for fome particular doclrines an 

.J forms. 

*.: But though this mental tqfie be not th 

"\». fame as the judgment, yet it often draw 

*' the judgment to it, and fometimes ver 

\ much perverts it. 

\ This appears in nothing more evident! 

than in the judgment people pafs upon t\ 
fermons they hear. Some are beft pleafe 
■J: with thofe difcourfes that are pathetic an 

V warming, others with what is more fill 

\ and rational, and others with the fublin 

tjjjj' and myjtical. Nothing can be too plain fc 

* : the taite of fome, or too refined for that c 

others. Some are for having the addrei 
only to their reafon and underftanding 
others only to their affe&ions and paffions 
and others to their experience and con 
lcicnces. And every hearer or reader i 
apt to judge according to his particula 
telle, and to eftecmhuriih^\ic.^.^i^Ow 
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or writer who plcafes him mod ; without 
examining firft his own particular tafte by 
which he judgeth. 

It is natural indeed for every one to de- 
fire to have his own tafte pleafed ; but. it 
is unreafonable in him to fet it up as the 
bed, and make it a teft and ftandard to 
others : but much more unreafonable to 
expert that he who fpeaks in public fhould 
always fpeak to his tafte which might as 
reafonably be expe&ed by another of a 
different tafte. But it can no more £>e ex- 
pe&ed, that what is delivered to a tnulti- 
tude of hearers mould alike fuit all their 
taftes, than that a tingle difh, though pre- 
pared with ever fo much art and exactnefs, 
fhould equally pleafe a great variety of 
appetites ; among which there may be 
fome perhaps very nice and fickly. 

It is the preacher's duty to adapt his 
fubje&s to the tafte of his hearers, as far 
as fidelity and confeience will admit •, be- 
caufe it is well known from reafon and 
experience, as well as from the advice and 
pra&ice of the apoftle Paul *, that this is 

the 

* Rom. xv. *. " Let every one of us pleafe his 
Jf neighbour for his good to edification." i Ost.vi. 
ia. ** To the weak became 1 as vteaV \V^xA tj\v£jsk. 
" gain the weak : I am made a\\ i\\va^ \.o ^ tjwsw 
" that I might bj all means fa\rc £ora« " 
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the be ft way to promote their edification. 
But if their taile be totally vitiated, and 
incline them to take in that which will 
do them more harm than good, and to 
relifh poifon more than food, the moft 
charitable thing the preacher can do in 
that cafe is, to endeavour to correct {& 
vicious an appetite, which lothes that 
which is moft wholefome, and craves that 
which is pernicious. This, I fay, it is hit 
duty to attempt in the moft gentle and pro- 
dent manner he can, though he run the 
rifle c * having his judgment or orthodoxy 
called into queftion by them, as it very poW 
fibly may ; for commonly they are the moft 
arbitrary and unmerciful judges in this 
cafe, wno are leaft able to judge. 

There is not perhaps a more unaccount* 
able weaknefs in human nature than this, 
that with regard to religious matters, our 
animofities are generally greateft where 
our differences are leaft : they who come 
pretty near to our ftandard, but flop fhort 
there, are more the object of our difguft 
and cenfure, than they who continue at 
the greateft diftance from it ; and it re- 
quires the greateft knowledge and com- 
mand of our temper to get over this weak- 
nefs. To whatever fecieX i^rov^ va. \3&r, 
human mind it may be o^tx^ASw&tk*. 
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flay to inquire •, but the thing itfelf is too 
obvious not to be taken notice of. 

Now we mould all of us be careful to 
find out and examine our proper tafte of 
religious things ; that, if it be a falfe one, 
we may reftify it 5 if a bad one, mend it; 
if a right and good one, ftrengthen and 
improve it. For the mind is capable of a 
falfe tafte . as well as the palate ; and 
comes by it the fame way, viz. by being 
long ufed to unnatural retimes, which by 
cuftom become grateful. And having 
found out what it is, and examined it by 
the teft of fcripture, reafon, and consci- 
ence, if it be not very wrong, let us in- 
dulge it, and read thofe books that are 
moft fuited to it, which for that reafon 
will be moft edifying. But, at the fame 
time, let us take care of two things, 
1. That it do not bias our judgment, and 
draw us into error. 2. That it do not 
cramp our charity, and lead us to cenfori- 
wfmju 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of our great and gpvrrmng ¥i**ws in Lift* 

XVI." ANOTHERWrf/^*^ 
■"• u ledg* 3 it to know wfcrtam 
" the great ends &r which we Iwe** 

We mud confider what is the ultimate 
fcope we drive at ; the general manna 
and principles we live by j or whether w» 
have not yet determined our end, and are 
governed by no fixed principles, or by 
fuch as we are a&amed-to own. 

There are few that live fo much at ran- 
dom as not to have fome main end in cyei 
fomething that influences their cotufen* 
and is the great objeft of their purfuit and 
hope. A man cannot live without fin* 
leading views; a wife man will ahrava 
know what they are, whether it is fit 00 
fliould be led by them or no j whether 
they be fuch as his understanding and tea- 
fon approve, or only fuch as fancy and in- 
clination fuggeft. He will be, as much 
concerned to aEl with reafon, as to Utk 
with reafon ; as much afhamed of a fdle- 
cifm and contradi&ion in his chara&er* 
as in his converfation. 
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Where do our views centre ? In this 
grorld we are in ; or in that we are going 
to i If our hopes and joys centre here, it 
is a mortifying thought, that we are every 
day <c departing from our happinefs j" but 
if they are fixed above, it is a joy to think 
that we are every day drawing nearer to 
the object of our higheft wifhes. 

Is our main care to appear great in the 

r\ of man, or good in the eye of God ? 
the former, we expofe ourielves to the 
pain of a perpetual difappointment j for 
it is much, if the envy of men do not rob 
us of a great deal of our juft praife, or if 
our vanity will be content with that they 
allow us. But if the latter be our main 
care ; if our chief view is to be approved 
of God, we are laying up a fund of the 
molt lading and folid fatisfa&ions. Not 
to fay that this is the trued way to appear 
great in the eye of men, and to conciliate 
the efteem of all thofe whofe praife is 
worth our wi(h. 

€< Be this then, O my foul, thy wife 
€< and fteady purfuit ; let this circum- 
* € fcribe and direct thy views ; be this a 
u law to thee, from which account it a 
4€ fin to depart, whatever difrttytQi <st 
u contempt it may expofe \!hsfc to testa. 
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" others*; be this the chara£fcer thou re- 
11 folveft to live up to, and at all timet 
" to maintain both in public and pri- 
" vatef, viz. a friend and lover of God; 
" in whofe favour thou centered all thy 
u prefent and future hopes. Carry this 
" view with thee through life, and dare 
" not in any inflance to a£t inconfiitently 
" with it." 

CHAP. XVIII. 

How* to know the true State of our Souls ; 
and whether we are fit to die. 

" T ASTLY, the mod important point 
•*-* " oi felf -knowledge > after all, is, to 
" know the true ftate of oyr fpuls towards 
" God, and in what condition we are to 
" die." 

Thefe 

* Or« «rg«<nlc<r«/, rtrtis tie vofioify xat us *riCi»r*» <p 
zra^aZm rt nfiaiv, tfi/itvt. On 2 «» «£« rte vtp og pn 
•mrtsfv. EpiSt. Encbir. cap. J 4 — What you have onu 
•wifely profofed to Jlick to, as a laiv not to be violates 
without guilt. And mind not tvhat others fay ef you. 

f Ta'&t, rtta rdn ^a^xx^pm, otetuj*, x*i rtHrot, 09 f#> 
y.et%r,$ irt «ri rfai//v «», nai avfyvroig tvjuyxettw. Idem, 
cap. 40.— Fix your ibar after t and keep to it, whether c* 
text or in company >. 
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Thefe two things are infeparably con- 
ne£fced in their nature, and therefore I put 
them together. The knowledge of the for- 
mer will determine the latter, and is the 
only thing that can determine it ; for no 
man can tell whether he is fit for death, 
till he is acquainted with the true ftate of 
his own foul. 

This now is a matter of fuch vaft mo* 
ment, that it is amazing any confiderate 
man, or any one who thinks what it is to 
die, mould reft fatisfied with an uncer- 
tainty in it. — Let us trace out this impor- 
tant point then with all poffible plainnefs, 
and fee if we cannot come to fome fatif- 
fa&ion in it upon the mod folid princi- 
ples. 

In order to know then whether we are 
fit to die, we mud firft know " what it is 
" that fits us for death." An* the an- 
fwer to this is very natural and eafy ; viz. 
that only fits us for death, " that fits us 
<c for happinefs after deaths 

This is certain. But the queftion re- 
turns. u What is it that fits us for hap- 
" pinefs after death ?" 

Now, in anfwer to this, there is a pre- 
vious queition neceflary to be detetoawaai^ 
viz. " What that happuwfaV&V* 
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It is not a fool's paradife, or a Turkifli 
dream of fcnfitive gratifications. It muft 
be a happinefs fatted to the nature o£ the 
foul, and what it is capable of enjoying in 
a ftate of feparation from the body* And 
what can that be. but the enjoyment if Gad* 
the beft of beings, and the author of ours? 

The queftion then comes to this, w Whajt 
4( is that which fits us for the enjoyment 
" of God in the future ftate of* feparate 
" fpirits ?" 

And methinks we may bring, this mat- 
ter to a very fure and fhort iilue, by fay- 
ing, it is " that which makes us lie to- 
u him now." This only is our proper 
qualification for the enjoyment of him af- 
ter death, and therefore our only proper 
preparation for death. For how can they* 
who are unlike to God here,, expect to 
enjoy him hereafter ? And if they have 
no juft ground to hope that they (hall en- 
joy God in the other world, how are they 
fit to die ? • ' ■ 

So that the great queftion, " Am I fit 

" to die ?" refolves itfelf into this, cc Am 

" I like t6 God ?" for it is this only that 

fits me for heaven ; and that which fits 

ie for heaven is the only thing that fits 

? for death. 
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Let this point then be well fearched in- 
to, and examined very deliberately and 
impartially. 

Moft certain it is, that God can take 
no real complacency in any but thofe that 
are like him ; and it is as certain, that 
none but thofe that are like him can take 
pleafure in him. — But God is a moft pure 
and holy being ; a being of infinite love, 
mercy, and patience •, whofe righteoufnefs 
is invariable, whofe veracity inviolable, 
and whofe wifdom unerring. Thefe are 
the moral attributeVof the Divine Being, 
in which he requires us to imitate him.; 
the exprefs lineaments of the Divine Na- 
ture, in which all good men bear a refem- 
blance to him, and for the fake of which 
only they are the objefts of his delight : 
for God can love none but thofe that bear 
this imprefs of his own image on their 
fouls. — Do we find then thefe vifible traces 
of the divine image there ? Can we make 
out our likenefs to him in his holinefs, 
goodnefs, mercy, righteoufnefs, truth, and 
wifdom ? If fo, it is certain we are capa- 
ble of enjoying him, and are the proper 
objects of his love. — By this we know we 
are fit to die, becaufe by this wekrora ^«^ 
are fit for happinefs af tet de2it\v. 

Thus then, if we ate £i\&\i>& *» 0> * 
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confidences, and impartial in the exami- 
nation of our lives and tempers, we may 
foon come to a right determination of this 
important queftion, " What is the true 
" (late of our fouls towards God ? and 
" in what condition are we to die * i* 
Which, as it is the moil important, fo it 
is the laft inftance of /elf-knowledge I fhall 
mention, and with it clofe the firft part oi 
this fubje£t. 

ATREA- 



* " Nor do I apprehend the knowledge of om 
" ftate (call it aflurancc if you pleafe) fo uncommoi 
«' and extraordinary a thing as fotne are apt to ima. 
«« gine. Underftand, by affurancc, a fatkfa&ory evi 
«' dencc of the thing, fuch as excludes all reafonabk 
c< doubts and difquietmg fears of* the contrary, though 
«' it may be, not all tranfient fufpicions and jealoufies 
c< And fuch an affurancc and certainty multitude 
« have attained, and enjoy the comfort of; and, in- 
•< deed, it ib of fo high importance, that it is a won- 
" dor any thoughtful Chriflian that believes an eter 
« nity can be eaiy one week or day without it." Bern 
ntt's Cbriji. Or at. pag. 569. 



A 

TREATISE 

OF 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

PART IL 

Showing the great Excellency find Advan- 
tages of this kind of Science. 

HAVING in the former part of the 
fubjeft laid open fome of the main 
branches ol f elf knowledge > or pointed out 
the principal things which a man ought 
to be acquainted with, relating to himfelf, 
I am now (reader) to lay before you the 
excellency and ufefulneis of this kind of 
knowledge, (as an inducement to labour 
after it), by a detail of the feveral great 
advantages which attend it, and which 
(hall be recounted in the following chap- 
ters* 

M3 C&feX. 
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CHAP. I. 

Self-Ktiowledge the Spring of Self-Pojfejfion. 

I. " /~\NE great advantage of felf-know- 
^^ " ledge is, that it .gives a man 
" the trueft and moft conftant fetf-poffef- 
"Jion." 

A man that is endowed with this excel- 
lent knowledge is calm and eafy. 

( i .) Under crffrotits and defamation. For 
he thinks thus : " I am fure I know my- 
u felf better than any man can pretend to 
" know me. This calumniator hath in- 
" deed at this time miffed his mark, and 
•' (hot his arrows at random ; and it is 
tl my comfort that my confeience acquits 
" me of his angry imputation. However, 
" there arc worfe crimes which he might 
" more juflly accufe me of, which, though 
" hid from him, are known to myfelf. 
" Let me fet about reforming them, left, 
" if they come to his notice, he fliould 
<c attack me in a more defencelefs part, 
" find fomething to fafteu his obloquy, 
" and fix a lading reproach upon my chi- 
« raaer*." 

There 

* E*t rii *u *w*yyu***% *1» • **«»* « ***** **y** ** 
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There is a great deal of truth and good 
fenfe in that common faying and doctrine 
of thtjloics, though they might carry it 
too far, that it is not things but thoughts 
that difturb and hurt us *. Now, as felf- 
acquaintance teaches a man the right go- 
vernment of the thoughts (as is mown a- 

bove, 

a+oXoyU -moot r« Xi^ifW' mXX afdxprVy o\t tyiau yn\ 
*•« tzXXet wgoro*)* poi xuntt, t4f\t u» «* radio; t* n * tXtxt*. 
Epi8. Encb. cap. 4&*— if you are told that another re- 
viles yon f do not go about to vindicate yourfe/f tut reply 
thus : •* My other faults, Ijind, are bid ft qui him, elfe 
** IJbould have beard of tbrnt too." 

* tnsuxru rut «»Sg«*nr;, * <ra m*myfutla t *XX* va 
WVgf rot* wtmypM\m ooy/setja. Id. cap. 10.-—// is not 
things, but nren> opinions of things, that difiurb then.. 

ffa/tniQ 0% »* X«3«(w» n rtnrjw vC»»l*t, *xx* «r# 
my*m r§ *ngj ntlon o>( i/6gj£0»7«r. Id. cup 27. —Remem- 
ber, it is not be that re-viics or affaul's you that injures 
yon, but your thinking tbot they b ive injured y u — — 
2f y*{ mXXog v ^Xm-^ti, ovt frn tv SrtXr.r <r«ji h wn £«- 
CiMftfavost A** u*oX*Ct!( flXmrjirtiu. Id. pa». 3?. — No 
man can hurt yvu, unlcfs y tu plcjfe to let him ; then only 
mt* you hurt when you think yourfftffo. 

T» wptp*]* uk ounfat Tfjf $v%fis t mXX tr» tr*i»tt 
Mmpmra* on 2t o%Xnrt$s in potte «m; t*}$v vroXn^ncn- 
Mart, Anton. Med. Lib. 4. $ 3 — 'Ibmgs do nA tooth 
lb* mind, hut fan d quietly without ; *'v vexation comes 
from wiib n, from our fufpeions only Again, Ta 

W pyf t mr * *>*** i£ orotnut ^vxm outrtrmr ult t%u u- 
fmm mm* tyx** »*» rpipmt uh xumtnt $v*nt owtetrar 
rmwuot nm nsnt nvrti loom* potn. Id. Lib. 5. } 19 — 
Things themfelvev cannot affeU the mind j for iV"^ ^ft~ e 
m» entrance into it, to turn and moi>t tt, l\ '<■* ^ 4 mi 
a/one f6at t*rn* and moves itfelf. 
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bove, Part I. Chap. XIV.), it will help 
him to expel all anxious, tormenting, and 
fruitlefs thoughts, and retain the moil 
quieting and ufeful ones, and fo keep all 
eafy within. Let a man but try the ex- 
periment, and he will find that a little re- 
solution will make the greateft part of the 
difficulty vanifli. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will be a good bal- 
lad to the mind under any accidental hur- 
ry or diforder of the pajjions. It curbs thcix 
impetuofity, puts the reins into the hands 
of reafon, quells the rifing ftorm, ere it 
make ihipwreck of the confcience, and 
teaches a man to <c leave off contention 
" before it be meddled with," Prov. xvii. 
14. it being much fafer to keep the lion 
chained, than to encounter it in its full 
ftrength and fury. And thus will a wife 
man, for his own peace, deal with the 
paflions of others as well as his own. 

Self-knowledge) as it acquaints a man 
with his weakneflcs and word qualities, 
will be his guard againft them, and a hap- 
py counterbalance to the faults and ex- 
ceiTcs of his natural temper. 

(3.) It will keep the mind fcdate and 
calm under the furprife of bad news, o* 
/ifflr fling providences* 
" For am I not a cxwC^xs. o\ C*& 
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€< and my life and comforts, are they not 
" wholly at his difpofe, from whom I 
" have received them, and by whofe fa- 
" vour I have fo long enjoyed them, and 
" by whofe mercy and goodnefs I have 
" ftill fo many left me ? 

€€ A heathen can teach me, under fuch 
" loffes of friends, or eftatc, or any com- 
u fort, to direft my eyes to the hand of 
5* God, by whom it was lent me, and is 
f * now recalled, that I ought not to fay, 
S€ it is loft ^ but rejhredj and though I be 
" injurioufly deprived of it, ftill the hand 
" of God is to be acknowledged ; for. 
<c what is it to me by what means he that 
€€ gave me that bleffing takes it from me 
" again * ?" 

He that rightly knows tnmtelf will live 
every day dependent on the Divine Author 
of his mercies for the continuance and en- 

{'oyment of them 5 and will learn from a 
ligher authority than that of a heathen 
moralift, that he hath nothing that he can 
properly call his own, or ought to depend 
upon as fuch ; that he is but a Jleward 
employed to difpenfe the good things he 
poflefles, according to the dire&ion of his 
Lord, at whofe pleafure he holds tliem^ 

* £/>ifi. Encbirid. cap. 15. 
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and to whom he (hould be ready at any 
time cheerfully to refign them, Luke xvi. i. 

(4.) Self-knowledge will help a man to 
preferve an equanimity and feff-pofleflion 
under all the various fccnes of adverfitj 
and profperity+ 

1 Both have their temptations : To fome, 
the temptations of profperity are the great- 
eft; to others, thofe of adverfity. Self* 
knowledge (hows a man which of thefe are 
greateft to him ; and, at the apprehenfion 
of them, teaches him to arm himfelf ac- 
cordingly, that nothing may deprive him 
v of his conftancy and felf-poffeflion, or lead 
him to a& unbecoming the man or the 
Chriftian. 

We commonly fay, No one knows what 
he can bear, till he is tried. And many 
perfons verify the obfervation, by bearing 
evils much better than they feared thej 
fhould. Nay, the apprehenfion of an ap- 
proaching evil often gives a man a greatei 
pain than the evil itfelf. This is owing tc 
inexperience and felf-ignorance. 

A man that knows himfelf his own 
ftrengthand weaknefs, is not fo fubjefl 
as others to the melancholy prefages oi 
the imagination ; and whenever they in- 
trade, he makes no othex ufe of then: 
than to take the warning, co\\&&\&oft& 
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and prepare for the coming evil, leaving 
the degree, duration, and the iflue of it, 
with him who is the fovereign difpofer of 
all events, in a quiet dependence on his 
power, wifdom, and goodnefs. 

Such felf-poffeffion is one great efFe£t 
and advantage oi f elf -knowledge. 

CHAP. II. 

Self-knowledge leads to a wife and Jleady 
Condufl. 

II. « AS felf-knowledge will keep a 
-^*- " man calm and equal in his* 
cc temper y fo it will make him wife and 
<c cautious in his conduEt? 

A precipitant and rafli conduft is ever 
the efreft of a confufed and irregular hur- 
ry of the thoughts. So that when by the- 
influence of felf-knowledge the thoughts 
become cool, fedate, and rational, the 
condu& will be fo too. It will give a 
man that even, fteady, uniform behaviour 
in the management of his affairs, that is 
fo neceffary for the difpatch of bufinefs, 
and prevent many difappointments and 
troubles, which arife from the unfuccefe- 
ful execution of immature, ot \&-\o&s£&> 
projects. 
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In (Kort, moil of the troubles *whicj* 
men meet with in the world may be era*, 
ced Up to this (buret, and refotoed into 
felf-igmr&nce* We may complain of pro- 
vidence, and complain of men ; but the 
fault, if vvc examine it, will commonly be 
found to be our own. Our imprudence, 
which arifes from TelMgnoraiice, either 
> brings our trou,l$S$ u|gf|'«s, or increafes 
them. Want of temper indcondu^ will 
make anjr aQiabn dO^lbii :V " 

What a long train of difrjcu£iea do 
fometimes proceed from one wrong fttep 
in our conduct, which felf-igncnrance or 
inconfideration betrayed ns into f And 
every evil that befals us in confequence 
of thaty we are to charge- upon ourfelvcs. 



x CHAP. in. 

Humility x the Ejfo8 of Self-Ktmoledp. 

HI. " TTRUE fclMpowlefae always 

•* <c produces bumiiitjr ■ " 7 

Pride is ever the offspring o( it 

ranee. The reafbn men are vain atid- 

fufficient is, becaufe they do not 

their own failings ; and the reaforj thgf 

are not better acquainted ^?*\\iv thotn ts, 

becaufe they hate {elf^irf^tKwu An\ 
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man but turn his eyes within, fcrutinize 
himfelf, and ftudy his own heart, and he 
will foon fee enough to make him hum- 
ble. " Behold I am vile," (Job xl. 4.) is 
the language only of felf-knowledge *. 

Whence is it that young people are ge- 
nerally fo vain, felf-fufficient, and a (lured, 
but becaufe they have taken no time or 
pains to cultivate a felf-acquaintance ? 
And why does pride and ftiffnefs appear 
fo often in advanced age, but becaufe men 
grow old in felf-ignorance ? A moderate 
degree of felf-knowledge would cure an 
inordinate degree of felf-complacency f . 

Humility is not more neceffury to falva- 
tion, than felf-knowledge is to humility %• 

And efpecially would it prevent that 

bad difpoficion which is too apt to (teal 

Upon and infe& fome of the belt human 

N minds, 

* Qui bene feipfum cognofcit fibi ipfl vik&it, nee 
laudibus dile&atur humanis. Tbo. i Kemp, de Lnit. 
Cbr. Lib. I. cap. a. 

f Quanto quis minus fe videt, tanto minus fe dif- 
plicet. Greg. 

$ Scio naiTlinem abfque fui coghitione falvari, de 
qua nimiium mater iklutis, humilitas oritur, et timor 
Domini. Bernard.— Utraque cognitio Dei, fcilicet ct 
tni, tibi necefiaria eft ad fajutem ; quia ficut ex noti* 
iift tui venit in te timor Dei, atque «l D*\\v^a\.\V>^ 
dem amor ; fie $ contra, ex VeuoxwiuV vox, Sm^kCw^-* 
ac dc Dei ignonntia "vciux. dftygen&a* l*w* " wtftnV * 
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nvnds, efpccialiy thofe who aim at fingu- 
la; \^d exalted degrees of piety, viz. a re- 
li.ious vanity, or fpiritual pride; which, 
without a great deal of felf-knowledgc 
anu fclf- attention, will gradually infinuate 
into the heart, taint. the mind, and tbphif- 
tica'-e our virtues, before we arc aware ; 
a^J, in proportion to its prevalence, make 
the Chriftian temper degenerate into the 
Pharilaical. 

" Might I be allowed to choofe my 
" cwn lot, I fhould think it much more 
" eligible to want my fpiritual comforts, 
c< than to abound in thefc at the cxpencc 
" of my humility. No ; Jet a penitent 
cc and contrite fpirit be always my por- 
" fon ; and may 1 ever Jo be the favour- 
" ite of heaven, as never to forget that I 
<c am chief of fmners * Knowledge in the 
" fublime and glorious myilerics of the 
" CmiPiian faith, and raviihing contend- , 
" piations of God and a future ftate, are 
€C moft defirable advantages ; but ftill \ 
prefer charity ivhtch edlfieth before the 
higheft intellectual perfections of that 
lcnzivlcdge which puffcth up y 1 Cor. viii. 
" 1. — Thofe fpiritual advantages are cer- 
tainly beft for us, which increafe our 
modefty, and awaken our caution, and 
<{ difpofe us to fufpecX *xv& tecv^ oux-» 
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" felvcs.— The higteft in God's e(t-<- n 
" arc mcaxu'it in ihcir own j and tncir 
<c excellency con(iiti> in the mcekncfs and 
" truth, not in the pomp and oftcntation 
" of piety, which affe£b to be feen and 
" admired of men *." 

N 2 CHAP. 

* Stanhope's Tbo. a Kemp. Boot «. cb. II. 

[CHRIST.] " Myfon, when thou feeleft thy foul 
" warmed with devotion and holy ze.il for my fcr- 
*• vice, it will be advifable to deoline all thofe mc- 
" thods of publifhing it to the world which vain 
" men are fo induilrious to take, and content thyfelf 
" with its being known to God and thine own con* 
** fcience. Rather endeavour to moderate and lup- 
" prefs thofe pompous expreffions of it, in which 
«« tome place the very perfection of zeal. Think 
<' meanly of thy own virtues.— Some men, of a bold 
«* ungoverned zeal, afoire at things beyond their 
u ftrength, and ezprels more vehemence than con- 
•' duA in their actions. They are perfectly carried 
«« out of themfelvcs with eagernefs, forget that they 
M are ftill poor infects upon earth, and think of no- 
** thing lefs than building their neft in heaven. Now 
« thefe are often left to themfelves; and taught, by 
" lad experience, that the faint flutterings of men 
" are weak and ineffectual;- and that none foars to 
" heaven, except I affift his flight, and mount him 
" on my own wings. — Virtue does not confilt in a- 
•* bundance of illumination and knowledge ; but in 
« lowlinefi of mind, in meeknefs, and charity; in a 
" mind entirely refigned to God, and fmcerely dif- 
** pofed Co ferve and pleafe him ; in a jufl fenfe of a 
" man's own vilenefs; and not only thinking very 
»* meanly of one's felf, but btm£ vitW. csoxsox \»\a*. 
•* fo thought of by others. Idem. Book V tW^.%- , 

" Jtii* Jan^crous drunVctmcfe, \ *»&&** *^* 
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CHAP. IV. 

Chsrity, another EffeB of Self-Knowledge 

IV. » OELF-KNOWLEDGE grea 
*^ " ly promotes a fpirit of meet 
€€ fiefs and charity" 

The more a man is acquainted with h 
own failings, the more is he difpofed i 
make allowances for thofe of others. Tl 
knowledge he hath of himfelf will inclii 

" wine ; but there is another more dangerous. Ho 
" manv fouls do I fee in the world drunk with v 
<c nity, and a high opinion of .themfelves ? Tl 
<c drunkennefs caufes them to make a thoufand fal 
«' fteps, and a thoufand flumbles. Their ways a 
" all oblique and crooked. Like men in drink, th 
" have always a great opinion of their own wifdd 
'• their power, and their prudence ; all which oft 
« fail them —Examine well thyfelf, my foul; fee 
« thou art not tainted with this evil. Alas ! if th 
«« d'-nieft it, thou proved it. It is great pride, 
" think one has no pride ; for it is to think you a 
«« as good, indeed, as you efteem yourfelf. But th< 
" is no man in the world but eftcems himfelf bett 
*' than he truly is. 

" Thou wilt fay, it may be, thou haft a very 
" opinion of thyfelf, but be allured, my foul, th 
" doft not defpife thyfelf fo much as thou art tm 
« defpicable. If thou doft defpife thyfelf indeed, ih< 
u makeft a merit of that very thing; fo that pride 
" attached to this very contempt ol ^feYi" ^*rin 
Jlfs/6od of Devot. cb, 10. j>*g* 3* 
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him to be as fevere in his animadverfions 
on his own conduct as he is on that of 
others, and as candid to their faults as he 
is to his own *. 

There is an uncommon beauty, force, 
and propriety, in that caution which our 
Saviour gives us, Mat. vii. 3, — 5. " And 
" why beholdeft thou the mote that is in 
" thy brother's eye, but confidereft not 
€€ the beam that is in thine own eye ? Or 
€€ how wilt thou fay to thy brother, Let 
" me pull out the mote out of thine eye, 
?' and behold a beam is in thine own eye ? 
€€ Thou hypocrite, firft caft the beam out 
" of thine own eye, and then (halt thou 
" fee clearly to caft out the mote out of 
" thy brother's eye." In which words 
thefe four things are plainly intimated; 
I. That feme are much more quick-fight- 
ed to difcern the faults and blemifhes of 
others than their own 5 can fpy a mote in 
another's eye fooner than a beam in their 
own. . And commonly it is fo ; they who 
are moft quick-fighted to the faults of o- 
N 3 thers, 

* ** The great God feems to have given that com- 
** mandment (Know Thyself) to thofe men more 
" efpecially, who are apt to make remarks on other 
*• men's anions, and forget thsm&Vra" "B\u\atcV» 
Jlfcr. Fet. j\ f>ag. 2 7 3. 
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there, are molt blind to their own. 2. That 
they are often the rooft forward tfnd 
officious to correft and cure the foibles of - 
others who are mod unfit for it* The 
beam in their own eye makes them alto- 
gether unfit to pull out the mote from 
their brother's. A man half blind himfelf 
fliould never fet up for an oculjft. 3. That 
they who are inclined to deal in cenfure 
ihould always begin at home. 4. Great 
cenforioufneft is great hypocrify. Thou hy- 
pocrite, &c. all this is nothing but the ef? 
feet of woeful felf-ignorance. 

This common failing of the human na- 
ture the heathens were very fenfible of*, 
and reprefented it in the following man- 
Tier. Every man (fay they) carries a wal- 
let, or two bags with him j the one hang- 
ing befqre him, the other behind him : in 
that before, he puts* the faults of others; 
into that behind, his own ; by which means 

• * 

* Egomct mi ignofco, Msevius inquit ; 

Stultus et improbus hie amor eft, dignufque notari. 
Cum tu a pervicL us oculis mala Lippus inun&is, 
Cur in amicorum viiiis tarn ccrnis acutum 
Quam aut aquila, aut fcrpms Epidaurius ?— - 

Hor. Sat. 3. Lib. T. 

Fit enim, nefcio quomodo, ut magis in aliis ceraa- 

pius quam in nubiftact ipfo* fi <iuid deUncyutur, Ci* 
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he never fees his own failings, whilft he 
has thofe of others always before his eyes*. 
But felf-knowledge now helps us to turn 
this wallet, and place that which hath our 
own faults before our eyes, and that which 
hath in it thofe of others behind our back. 
A very neceffary regulation this, if wc 
would behold our own faults in the fame 
light in which they do ; for we muft not 
expeft that others will be as blind to our 
foibles as we ourfelves are ; they will car- 
ry them before their eyes, whether we do 
or no. And to imagine that the world 
takes no notice of them, becaufe we do 
not, is juft as wife as to fancy that others 
do not fee us, becaufe we (hut our eyes. 

CHAP. V. 

Moderation, tie Effieft of Self Knowledge. 

V. " A NOTHER genuine offiajing of 

•**" " felf-knowledge is moderation" 

This indeed can hardly be conceived to 

be 

* f>cd praeccdenti fpe&atur mantica tergo. 

Per. Sal. 4. 
JJon videmus id manticae quod in tergo eft. 

Noftrnm peram non videntes a^ovwuxi vjyx*--*.^ 
uiiai) nisnticdm. coniidcramvtt, D. Hieron. E H 1 * 
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be feparatc from that meeknefs and cli 
ty before-mentioned \ but I choofe to ga 
it a didinft mention, becaufe I confidei 
under a different view and operation, v 
as that which guards and influences c 
fpirits in all matters of debate and conti 

\i\ Moderation is a great and imports 

•* \ Chridian virtue, very different from tl 

bad quality of the mind under which it 
often miireprefented and difguifed, v: 
Utkenuarmncfs and indifference about t 
truth. The former is very confident wi 
a regular and well-corrected zeal, the Is 
ter con (ids in the total want of it 5 t 
former is fenfible of, and endeavours wi 
peace and prudence to maintain the di 
nity and importance of divine do&rint 
the latter hath no manner of concern 
bout them -, the one feels the fecret infl 
enecs of them, the other is quite a dra 
ger to their power and efficacy ; the oi 
laments in fecret the fad decay of vital r 
ligicn, the other is an indance of it. 
ihort, the one proceeds from true knoi 
ledge, the other from great ignorance ; il 
one is a good mark of fincerity, the oth 
a certain ligri of hypocrify. And to co 
found two things together, v»Yi\d\ ra* 
efcnthlly different, can be \\vt <tfk.&. 
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nothing but great ignorance, or inconfi- 
deration, or an overheated, injudicious 
zeal. 

A felf-knowing man can eafily diftin- 
guifh between thefe two. And the know- 
ledge which he has of human nature in 
general, from a thorough contemplation* 
of his own in particular, {hows him the 4 
neceflity of preferving a medium (as in 
every thing elfe, fo efpecially) between 
the two extremes of a bigotted zeal on the 
one hand, and an indolent lulewarmnefs on 
the other. As he will not look upon eve- 
ry thing to be worth contending for, fo he 
will look ifpon nothing worth lofmg his 
temper for in the contention ; becaufe, 
though the truth be of ever fo great im- 
portance, nothing can be of a greater dif- 
fervice to it, or make a man more inca- 
pable of defending it, than intemperate 
heat and paflion, whereby he injures and 
betrays the cauie he is over anxious to 
maintain. " The wrath of man worketh 
" not the righteoufncfs of God," James 
i. 20. 

Self-knowledge heals our animofities, 
and greatly cools our debates about mat- 
ters of dark and doubtful fpeculation. 
One who knows himfe\£ fete \£to ^jsafc. '^ 
value upon his time andtemrax^^^^ 
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rafhly into thofe vain and fruitlefs contro- 
verfies, in which one of them is fure to be 
loll, and the other in great danger of be- 
ing fo, efpecially when a man of bad tem- 
per and bad principles is the opponent ; 
who aims rather \o filence his adverfary 
with overbearing confidence, dark un- 
meaning language, authoritative airs, and 
hard words, than convince him with folid 
argument ; and who plainly contends not 
for truth but for vi&ory. Little good can 
be done to the bed caufe in fuch a cir- 
cumstance. And a wife and moderate 
man, who knows human nature, and 
knows himfelf, will rather give his anta- 
gonift the pleafure of an imaginary tri- 
umph, than engage in fo unequal a com- 
bat. 

An eagernefs and zeal for difpute on 
every fubjedt, and with every one, fliows 
great felf-fufficiency, that never- failing 
iign of great felf-ignorance. And true 
moderation, which confifts in an indiffe- 
rence about little things, and in a prudent 
and well-proportioned zeal about things 
of importance, can proceed from nothing 
but true knowledge, which has its foun- 
dation in felf-acquaintance. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Self- Knowledge improves the Judgment* 

VI. « A NOTHER great advantage of 
-^*- " being well acquainted with 
€< ourfelves is, that it helps us to form a 
" better judgment of other things." 

Self-knowledge indeed does not enlarge 
or increafe our natural capacities, but it 
guides and regulates them ; leads us to the 
right ufe and application of them ; and re- 
moves a great many things which obftru£t 
the due exercife of them, as pride, preju- 
dice, and paflion, JsV. which oftentimes 
fo miferably pervert the rational powers. 

He that nath taken a juft meafure of 
himfelf, is thereby better able to judge of 
other things. 

(1.) He knows how to judge of men 
and human nature better. For human na- 
ture, fetting afide the difference of natu- 
ral genius, and the improvements of edu- 
cation and religion, is pretty much the 
fame in all. There are the fame paffions 
and appetites, the fame natural infirmities 
and inclinations in all, though fome are 
more predominant and d\ft.\tv^jiv^co^fc vc\ 
fome thm they are in otitis. ^ <&«&- 
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a man be but well acquainted with his 
own, this, together with a very little ob 
fervation on the ways of men, will foon 
difcover to him thole of others, and {how 
him very impartially the particular failings 
and excellencies of men, and help him to 
form a much truer fentiirient of them, 
than if he were to judge only by their e& 
tenor, the appearance they make in the 
eye of the world, (than which fome times 
nothing (hows them in a falfer light), or 
by popular opinions and prejudices. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will teach us to 
judge rightly oifafts as well as men. It 
will exhibit things to the mind in their 
proper light and true colours, without 
thole Life glofles and appearances which 
fancy throws upon them, or in which the 
imagination often paints them. It will 
teach us to judge not with the imagina* 
tion, but with the underftanding ; and 
will fet a guard upon the former which 
fo often represents things in wrong views* 
and gives the mind falfe impreflions of 
them. See Part I. Chap. IV. 

(3.) It helps us to eitimate the $nie va- 
lue of all worldly good things. It **e£tifies 
our notions of them, and kflens that enor- 
mous efteem we are apt to have for them. 
For when a man knows Yl\h&s&* wA Va& 
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true interefts, he will fee how far, and in 
'what degree, thefe things are fuit.»ble to 
him, and fubfervient to his good ; and 
how far they are unfuitable, enfnaring, 
and pernicious. Tins, and. not the com- 
mon opinion of the world, will be his rule 
of judging concerning them, By this he 
will fee quite through them ; fee what 
they really are at bottom, and how far a 
wife man ought to defire them. The rea- 
fon why men value them fo extravagantly 
is, becaufe they take but a fuperficial view 
of them, and only look upon their outfide, 
where they are molt (how and inviting. 
Were they to look within them, confider 
their intrinfic worth, their ordinary ef- 
fects, their tendency and their end, they 
would not be fo apt to overvalue them. 
And a man that has learned to fee through 
himfelf, can eafily fee through thefe *. 

O CHAP. 

* Abftrahnnt a re&o divitix, honores, potentia, ct 
cxtera qux opinione noflra chara Cunt, precio fuo vir 
lia. Ncfcimus aeilimarc res : dc quibus, non cum fa- 
ma fed cum rerum natura, deliberandum eft. Nihil 
habeot ifta magnificum, quo mentes in fe noflra s tra- 
faant, prates hoc quod mirari ilia coniuevimiib. Non 
enim, quia effacupifcenda funt, laudantur, fed concu- 
pifcuotur quia laudata funt. Sen. Efifl. 2l.— " Riches, 
« honours, power, and the Tike, wtvtVv w««.'i^^-^ x 
«« worth to our falfc opinion ol tYvetcv, txt. \»* "*^V^ 
" dr?w the heart from virtu*. V**Yx*yw *»v*» 
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chap. vn. 

Self-Knowledge direQs to the proper En 
* of Self-Denial. 

\ VII. " A MAN that knows himfdf, 

J ■**■ " knows how, and whe 

r - " he ought to deny himfelf." 

] The great duty of felf-denud % whkl 

\ Saviour fo exprefsly requires of all hi 

; lowers, (plain and necefTary as it is), 

been much miftaken and abufed, and 
ij not only by the church of Rome in 

j do£lrines of penance, fads, and pilg 

J ages, but by fome Proteftant Chriftia 

'$',. the inftances of voluntary abftinence, 

Ifi unneceflary aufterities ; whence the] 

;jj fometimes apt to be too cenforious ag 

thofe who indulge themfelves in th< 
of thofe indifferent things, which 
make it a point of confeience to ab 
jji from. Whereas, would they confine 

5,' cxercife of felf-denial to the plain am 

po 

" to prize them ; they are not to be judged of 
• l common vogue, but by their own nature; 
" have nothing to attract our efteem, but tl 
" are ufed to admire them; they are not cr 
" btxaufe they are things that ou^Va. \o \« d 

" but they arc defired bcc&ufe Ox«Y *\ »» j,«:x«jrc 

4 cd up. " 
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portant voints of Chriftian pra&ice, de- 
voutly performing the neceflary duties 
they are mod averfe to, and refolutely 
avoiding the known fins they are moil in- 
clined to, under the dire&ion of fcripture, 
they would foon become more folid, judi- 
cious, and exemplary Chriftians : And did 
they know themfelves, they would eafily 
fee that herein there is occafion and fcope 
enough for feif-dcnial, and that to a de- 
gree of greater feverity and difficulty than 
there is in thofe little corporal abftinenccs 
and mortifications they enjoin themfelves. 

(1.) Self-knowledge will direct us to 
the neceflary exercifes of felf-denial, with 
regard to the duties our tempers are molt 
averfe to. 

There is no one, but, at fome times, 
finds a great backwardnefs and indifpofi- 
tkm to fome duties which he knows to be 
feafbnable and neceflary. This then is a 
proper occafion for felf-difcipline. For to 
indulge this indifpofition is very danger- 
ous, and leads to an habitual neglect of 
known duty ; and to refill and oppofe it, 
and prepare for a diligent and faithful dis- 
charge of die duty, notwithftanding the 
many pleas and excufes that carnal difnc- 
fition may urge for the ive^t&. oi Vl* <^» 
requires no (mall pams an& ^SL-^kkv^ 
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and yet is very neceflary to the pcai 
confcience. 

And for our encouragement to 
piece of felf-denial, we need only tci 
ber, that the difficulty of the duty, € 
unfitnefs for it, will, upon the tria 
found to be much lefs than we apprel 
ed \ and the pleafure of reflecting th; 
have difcharged our confidences, an 
ven a frefh teftimony of our uprigh 
will more than compenfate the paini 
difficulty we found therein* And tl 
tener thefe criminal propenfions t< 
wilful neglefl: of duty are oppofed 
overcome, the feldomer will they r< 
or the weaker will they grow, till at 
by divine grace, they will be wholly 
quilhed, and in the room of them wil 
ceed an habitual readinefs to every 
work. Tit. iii. 1. and a very fenfibl 
light therein ; a much happier efFefl 
can be expefted from the fevered 
cifes of felf-denial in the inftances 1 
mentioned. 

(2 ) A man that knows himfelf w 
an equal neceffity for felf-denial, in 
to check and controul his inclinati 
fmful aSiions ; to fubdue the rebel w: 
to refift the felicitations of fenfe an 
petite; to fummon aU his wSAota 
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void the occafions and temptations to fin, 
and all his ftrength to oppofe it. 

All this (efpecially if it be a favourite 
or a conititutional inquiry) will cod a 
man pains and mortification enough ; for 
inftance, the fubduing a violent paffion, 
or taming a fenfual inclination, or forgiv- 
ing an apparent injury and affront. It is 
evident fuch a felf-conqueft can never be 
attained without much felf-knowledge and 
(elf-denial. * \A 

And tharrar-denial that is exercifed 
this way, as it will be a better evidence 
of our fincerity, fo it will be more help- 
ful and ornamental to the interefts of re- 
ligion, than the greateft zeal in thofe par- 
ticular duties which are more fuitable to 
our natural tempers, or than the greateft 
aufterities in fome particular inftances of 
mortification, which are not fo necefTary, 
and perhaps not fo difficult or difagreeable 
to us as this. 

To what amazing heights of piety may 
fome be thought to mount, .(raifed on the 
wings of a flaming zeal, and diftingttfthed 
by uncommon preciienefs and fe verity a- 
bout little things), who all the while, per- 
haps, cannot govern one paffion^ and ap- 
pear yet ignorant of, and {tare* \s>«> <&&»«. 
darling iniquity ! Thxou$\ m Vgpssw2&« 

OS 
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of thcmftlvesj they miftpply tlidr zeal, 
and mifplace their ielfnlema], and by that 
means blemifh their charadtcrs with a vi- 
fible inconfifteney* /.--ttti 

CHAP. VI1L 

Sf If Knowledge pr rnm ia eur. Ufefal»*fs m 
the World. x 

VIII. " TTHE- more wf know of our- 
■*• u felves, the mdre *$#«/ *e 
" are like to be in thofe ftations of life in 
u which Providence hath fixed us." 

When we know our proper talent* and 
capacities, we know in. what manner wc 
are capable of being ufeful ) and the coo* 
fideration of our characters and relations 
in life will direct us to the proper appli- 
cation of thofe talents ; fhow us to wMt '■. 
ends they were given us, and to what pttM "A 
pofes they ought to be cultivated and m* \ 
proved. ^ 

It \s a fad thing to obferve, how mifer- '--"A 
ably feme meri debafe and prostitute their 
capacities. Thofe gifts and indulgences 
of nature, by which they outwine many, 
others, and oy which they are capable of 
doing real fervice to the caufe of virtue 
suid region* and of toj waisati^ <*a&^ 
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ful to mankind, they either entirely ne- 
glect, or (hamefully abufe, to the difho- 
nour of God, and the prejudice of their 
fellow-creatures, by encouraging and cm» 
boldening them in the ways of vice and 
vanity. For the falfe glare of a profane 
wit will fometimes make fuch ftrong im- 
preffions on a weak unfettled mind, as to 
overbear the principles of reafon and wif- 
dom, and give it too favourable fentiments 
of what.it before abhorred, whereas, the 
lame force and* fprightlinefs of genius 
' would have been very happily and ufeful- 
ly employed in putting fin out of coun- 
tenance, and in rallying the follies, and 
expofing the inconfiftences of a vicious 
and profligate character. 

When a man once knows where his 
ftrength lies, wherein he excels, or is ca- 
pable of excelling, how far his influence 
extends, and in what ftation of life pro- 
vidence hath fixed him, and the duties of 
that ftation, he then knows what talents 
he ought to cultivate, in what manner, 
and to what objects they are to be particu- 
larly directed and applied, in order to fhine 
in that ftation, and be ufeful in it. This 
will keep him even and fteady in his pur- 
fuits and views, confident vA\S\ \\xws\.OS^ 
uniform in his conduct, ■awOv. vA-\\X N 
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mankind ; am! will prevent his fliooting 
at a wrong mark, or mi fling the right 
mark he aims at, as tboufunds do fur want 
of this nectiTary branch of Iclf-koowledgc. 
Sec Part L Chap, V, 

CHAP. IX. 

Self-gnonvledge leads to Decorum and Qi*r • 
Jtfkncy of Cbara3er. 

IX, « A MAN that knows himfd^ 
■**• " knows how to zGt with djf> 
t( cretion and dignity in every ftation and 
« charafter." 

Almoft all the ridicule we fee in tjie 
world takes its rife from felf-ignorance. 
And tp this, mankind by common adept 
afcribe it, when they fay of a perfon tHat 
acl:s out of character, he does not know 
himftlf*- ' Affe&ation is the fpring of all 
ridicule, and felf-ignorance the true fource 
of affe£tation. A man that does not know 
his proper character, nor what becomes it, • 
cannot aft fuitably to it. He will .often 
affeft a character which does not belong to 
him ; and will either aft above or beneath 
himfelf, which will make him equally con* 
tcmpiibte in the eyes of them that know 
him- ....... 
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A man of fuperior rank and chara&er 
that knows himfelf, knows that he is but a 
man ; fubjeft to the fame fickneffes, frail- 
ties, disappointments, pains, paffions, and 
forrows, as other men ; that true honour 
lies in thofe things in which it is poffiblc 
for the meaneft peafant to exceed him, 
and therefore he will not be vainly arro- 
gant. He knows that they are only tran- 
fitory and accidental things that fet him 
above the reft of mankind ; that he will 
foon be upon a level with them ; and 
therefore learns to condefcend : and there 
is a dignity in this condefcenfion, it does 
not fink, but exalts his reputation and 
chara&er. 

A man of inferior rank that knows him- 
felf, knows how to be content, quiet, and 
thankful in his lower fphere. As he has 
not an extravagant veneration and eftcem 
for thofe external things which raife one 
man's circumftances fo much above ano- 
ther's, fo he does not look upon himfelf 
as the worfe or the lefs valuable man for 
not having them •, much lefs does he envy 
them that have them. As he has not 
their advantages, fo neither has he their 
temptations j he is in that ftate of iife % 
which the great arbiter ^tvA. SAw&fi*- ^ 
ibl things hath allotted Yum* *^^^J**C 
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tisfied : but as a deference is owing to ex- 
ternal fuperiority, he knows how to pay a 
proper refpeft to thofe that are above him, 
without that abject and fervile cringing 
which difcovers an inordinate efteem for 
their condition. As he does not over- 
eileem them for thofe little accidental ad-' 
vantages in which they excel him, fa nei- 
ther does he over-value himfelf for thofe 
things in which he excels others. 

Were hearers to know themfelves, they 
would not take upon them to dictate to 
their preachers, or teach their minifters 
how to teach them; (which, as St. Auftin 
obferves *, is the fame thing as if a pa- 
tient, when he fends for a phyfician, fhould 
prefcribe to him what he would have him 
prefcribe) ; but, if they happen to hear 
fomething not quite agreeable to their 
former fentiments, would betake them- 
felves more diligently to the ftudy of their 
Bibles, to know whether thofe things were 
fa Acls xvii. ii. 

And were minifters to know themfelves, 
they would know the nature and duty of 
their office, and the wants and infirmities, 

of 

* Norit medicus quid CavuU^cTWcv, <\mdst cxmtta- 
rfum pan t xg 1 < >tu?. i£gi ou tAWs, \\o\\xs. ««gp &$»■- 
:c qux vobis mcdLamina vc\\t ivp£<aiviHi. 
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of their hearers bietter, than to domineer 
over their faith, or (hoot over their heads, 
and feek their own popularity rather than 
their benefit. They would be more Ibli- 
citous for their edification, than their ap- 
probation ; and, like a faithful phyfician, 
would earneftly intend and endeavour their 
good, though it be in a way they may not 
like ; and rather rifk their own characters 
with weak and captious men, that with- 
hold any thing that is needful for them, or be 
unfaithful to God and their own consci- 
ences. The molt palatable food is not 
always the moil wholefome. Patients 
• rouit not expect to be always pleafed } nor 
phyficians to be always applauded. 

CHAP. X. 

Piety, the Effect cf Self Knowledge. 

X. " O ELF-KNOWLEDGE tends great- 
^ " ly to cultivate a fpirit of true 
piety." 

Ignorance is fo far from being the mother 
of devotion, that nothing is more deftrudlivc 
of it. And of all ignorance none is a 
greater bane to it than felfignovanct- *\\xv^ 
indeed is very confident -vaxYx tro^^Cv^s^ 
3 \S\«sc 
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bigotry, and enthufiafm, thcfc common 
counterfeits of piety, which br weak an4 
credulous minds arc often mjftakmfor it 
But true piety and read deration oan only 
fpring from a raft knowledge of God and 
ourfelves % and the relation we ftand in to 
him, and the dependence we hat* op** 
him. for when we confjder ourfelves as 
the creatures of Cod, whom he m*de for . 
his honour; and as creatures incapable 
of any happinefs, but what refults frofci 
his favour \ and as entirely and continual- 
ly dependent upon Jiini for every thing % 
we haye and hope for \ and whilft we 
bear this thought in pur minds, what can 
induce or prompt us more to loyfc, and 
to fear, and truft him as our God, our fa- 
ther, and all-fufficient friend and helper ? 

CHAP. XI. 

Self-Knowledge teaches us rightly to perform 
the Duties of Religion. 

XI. « OELF-KNOWLEDGE will be a 

*^ " good help and direction to us, 

u in many of our religious duties and Ohrt 

" ftiafi exercifes." Particularly, 

(I.) Iii the duty of prayer; both as to 

4 " \& 
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the matter and tnode*. He that rightly 

knows himfelf will be very feniible of his 
fpiritual wants ; and, he that is well ac- 
quainted with his fpiritual wants, will not 
be at a krfs what to pray for. u Our 
€€ hearts would be the beft prayer-books, 
u if we were fkilful in reading them. 
" Why do men pray, and call for prayers, 
" when they come to die ? but that they 
" begin a little better to know themfelves. 
** And were they now but to hear the 
u voice of God and confcicnce, they 
*' would not remain fpeechlefs. But they 
** that are born deaf are always dumb f ." 
Again, felf-knowledge will teach us to 
ipray not only with fluency, but fervency \ 
will help us to keep the hearty as well as 
.order our Jpettb before God ; and fo pro- 
mote the grace as -well as gift of prayer. 
Did we but ferioufly confider what we are, 
and what we are about ; whom we pray 
•to, and what we pray for ; it is impol- 
(ible we ftiould be fo dead, fpiritlefs, and 
formal in this duty as we too often are* 
The very thought would infpirc us. with 
•life, and faith, and fervour. 

. P (2.)Self- 

* Illc Deo vcnm orationem eih&fc. <\£\\sk&rnnv 
Sum cognokit, Greg* 
f Buster. 
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(2.) Self-knowledge will be very help- 
ful to us in the duty of thank/giving : 
As it makes us mindful of the mer- 
cies we receive ; the fuitablenefs and the 
feafonablenefs of them. A felf-know- 
ing man confiders what he hath, as 
well as what he wants ; is at once fen- 
fible both of the value of his mercies, and 
his unworthinefs of them : And this is 
what makes him thankful. For this rea- 
fon it is that one Chriilian's heart even 
melts with gratitude for thofe very mercies, 
which others difefteem and depreciate, and 
perhaps deipife, becaufe they have not 
what they think greater. But a man that 
knows himfelf, knows that he deferves no- 
thing, and therefore is thankful for every 
thing. For thankfulnefs as neceflarily 
flows from humility, as humility does 
from felf-acquaintance. 

(3.) In the duties of reading and hearing 
the word of God, feli-knowledge is of ex- 
cellent ufe, to enable us to under/land and 
apply that which we read or hear. Did 
we underftand our hearts better, we fhould 
under/land the word of God better ; for 
that fpcaks to the heart. A man that is* 
acquainted with his heart eafily fees how 
it penetrates and expVoie** fcst&&& -xwi 
fe/s open its moft, uNrat& ^ec\&. ^^ 
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feels what he reads ; and finds that a 
quickening fplrit^ which to a felf-ignorant 
man is but a dead letter. 

Moreover, this felf-acquaintance teaches 
a man to apply what he reads and hears of 
the word of God : he fees the pertinence, - 
congruity, and fuitablenefs of it to his own 
tafe ; and lays it up faithfully in the ftore- 
room of his mind, to be digefted and im- 
proved by his after-thoughts. And it is 
oy this art of aptly applying fcripture, 
and urging the moll fuitable inftru&ions 
and admonitions of it home upon our con- 
fidences, that we receive the greateft be- 
nefit by it. 

(4.) Nothing is of more eminent fer- 
vice in the great duty of meditation, efpe- 
cially in that part of it which confifts in 
heart-converfe. A man who is unac- 
quainted with himfelf, is as unfit to con- 
verfe with his heart, as he is with a 
ftranger he never faw, and whofe tafte 
and temper he is alrogether unacquaint- 
ed with : he knows not how to get his 
thoughts about him j and when he has, 
Jie knows not how to range and fix tbem, 
and hath no more the command of them, 
than a general has of a wild undifcioiitiedL 
army, that has been never es>e\<£\le& *st •»£•- 
cu Homed to obedience ai\A. ottex- ^* 
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one who hath made it the ftudy of his life 
to be acquainted with himfelf, is foon dif- 
pofed to enter into a free and familiar con- 
verfe with his own heart \ and in fuch a 
felf-conferenc^ improves more in true wit 4 
dom, and acquires more ufeful and fob* 
ftantial knowledge, than he could do from 
the mod polite and refined converjkrioa 
in the world. — Of fuch excellent vie is 
felf-knowledg* in all th* duties of devo- 
tion and piety* 

chap, m 

Seff-Knowledge, the befl Preparation fit' 
Death. 

XII. « OELFKNOWLEDGE wiU be 
•^ " an habitual preparation for 
* s deaths and a conftant guard againft the 
*' furprife of it," becaufc it fixes and fet- 
tles our hopes of future happinefs. That 
which makes the thoughts of death fo 
terrifying to the foul, is its utter uncer- 
tainty what will become of it after death;* 
Were this uncertainty but removed, a 
thoirfand things would reconcile us to tf*4l 
thoughts of dying # . 

* 111* qtioque res mom no% i&aoax^ «jk^^mk.;9«* 
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u Diftriift and darknefs of a future ftate, 
u Is that which makes mankind to dread 

" their fate : 
" Dying is nothing ; but 'tis thiswe fear, 
u To be we know not what, we know net 
' "where." 

Now, felf-knowledge in a good degree 
removes this uncertainty : for as the word 
of God hath revealed the certainty of a 
future ftate of happinefs, which good 
men {hall enter upon after death, and 
plainly defcribed the requifite qualifica- 
tions for it •, when a good man, by a long 
and laborious felf-acquaintance, comes di- 
ftin£Uy to difcern thofe qualifications in 
himfelf, his hopes of heaven foon raife him 
above the fears of death ; and though he 
may not be able to form any clear or di- 
ftincl: conception of the nature of that hap- 
pinefs, yet in general he is afiured that it 
will be a moil exquifite and fatisfying one, 
P 3 and 

m 
,novimus, ilia ad quae tranfituri fumus, nefcimus qua- 
lia {int. Et horrcmus ignota. Naturalis prjeterea 
. tencbrarum metus eft, in quas addu&ura mors credi- 
fttur. Sen. Epiji. 83.—" It is this makes us averfe to 
* " death, that it tranflates us to things we are unac- 
w quainted with ; and we tremble at the thought of 
" thofe things that are unknown to u%% \* *.•».*«. x**- 
" tunlly afraid of being in ihe faxV\ ^ tea^^" 3 
" leap ia tkl darV 
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andjwill contain in it every thing neceflary 
to make it complete, bccaofe it will come 
immediately from God Umfelf* Where- 
as, they who ate ig&orant what tfcfcy art, 
muft necefiarily be w&erant what tfcfcf 
Jballbe. A man that is all darknefc wkh- 
in can have but a dark profpeft forward*. 
O ! what would we not gfcre' lor mi 
hope in death 1 Reader, wouTdftthoufifcr* 
it, know God, and imw thjfelf. 

ATREA- 



* 111! mors gravis incubae 
Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur fibi. S*». Tha. Tbyef 

« Who, expos'd to others eyes, 
M Into his own heart never pries, 
« Death's to him a ftrange furprile.** 



* 



TREATISE 

OF 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
PART m 

Showing how Self- Knowledge is to be 
attained* 

t^ROM what hath been faid under the 
•■- two former parts of the fubjeft, /elf- 
knowledge appears to be in itfelf fo excel- 
lent, and its effefts fo extenfively ufeful 
and conducive to the happinefs of human 
kind, that nothing need further be added 
by way of motive or inducement to excite 
us to make it the great object of our ftu- 
dy and purfuit. If we regard our prefent 
peace, fatisfaiiion, and ufefulnefs, or our 
future and everlafting interefts, we fhall 
f certainly value and profecute this know- 
ledge above all others, as what will be 
molt ornamental to out cYvax*£tex«H **xs^ 
icateficiaJ to qu* intexeft. vcv cnctj ^^^ 
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life, and abundantly recompcnfc all jdul*-~ 
labour. f 

Were there need of any further mo- 
tives to excite us fo this, I might lay open 
the many dreadful efle£te of /elf-ignorance^ 
and (how how plainly it appears to be the 
original fpring of all the follies and incon- 
gruities we lee in the characters of men, 
and of moft of the mortifications and mi- 
feries they meet with here. This would 
foon appear, by only mentioning the re- 
verfe of thofe advantages before fpecified, 
which naturally attend /elf knowledge : for 
what is it, but a want of felf-knowledge 
and felf-government, that makes us fo un- 
fettled and volatile in our difpofitions ? fo 
fubjecl: to tranfport and excefs of paffions 
in the varying fcenes of life ? fo rafh and 
unguarded in our conduct ? fo vain and 
fejf-fufficient? fo cenforious and malig- 
nant ? fo eager and confident ? fo little 
ufcf ul in the world, to what we might be ? 
fo inconfiftent with ourfelves ? fo mifta- 
ken in our notions of true religion ? fo 
generally indifpofed to, or unengaged in, 
the holy exercifes of it ? and, finally, fo 
unfit for death, and fo afraid of dying i 
I fay, to what is all this owing, but /elf 
zgwratwe P the firft and fruitful fource of 
all this Ions train of ev\\s« Kxv&> vctta*&* 
6 \ksx* 
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there is fcarce any, but what may be tra-* 
ced up to it. In fhort, it brutines man, 
to be ignorant of himfelf. " Man that is 
" in honour, and underftandeth not (him- 
" felf efpecially), is as the beads that pe- 
" rifli," Pfal. xlix. 20. 

<c Come home then, O my wandering* 
" felf-negle&ing foul, lofe not thyfelf in 
i€ a wildernefs or tumult of impertinent, 
** vain* diftra&ing things. Thy work is 
* c nearer thee : the country thou fhouldft 
" firft furvey and travel is within thee ; 
" from which thou muft pafs to that a- 
u bove thee j when, by lofing thyfelf in 
<c this without thee, thou wilt find thy- 
€€ felf, before thou art aware, in that be- 
€< low thee. Let the eyes of fools be in 
€f the corners of the earth ; leave it to 
" men befide themfelves, to live as with- 
" out themfe4ves 5 do thou keep at home, 
€C and mind thine own bufinefs; furvey 
w thyfelf, thine own make and nature, 
. c< and thou wilt find full employ for all 
u thy mod a&ive thoughts •• But, doft 

" thou 

* Mirantur aliaui altitndines montium, ingentes 
flu&us maris, altiffimos lapfus fluminum, et oveani 
ambitum, et gyros fiderum, et relinquunt feipfos, nee 
mirantur, (faith St. Auguftin). a ^mt tcksv -%.\vd>xn. 
* the hcighu of mountain!, \Vc Yaa^s. >»v*^<& ^ 



" fea, the fteep falls of rivers, the compafs o: 
" ocean, and the circuit of the ftars, and pa) 
" themlclves without admiration." 

* Tig vv etlivf Smuftxcui T«f tvytntttt rtfy nt£* 
twli»v\os tv tetvju ra 9vti]* t rut «fcvo]"f» xxt ret X< 
roi; uXeyots euv*v]9*\o9 , m Qif>wlot iv m »*i tmvjtv 
rn; zruo-ti; xlteivf rti* tixovx, 2* a xeu pixps nofp 
gnfej, rv roa-ctvjus nliouitv «r«£* nt Oiv Wfoiotaf ; 
wa*]* xai ret vuv, xett r*> pikX**}*' 2t n o 0iif «>S| 
yiyovi. AVw. tie Nat, Horn, cap, I. pag, 34. — 
can fufliciently admire the noble nature of that 
ture, Man, who hath in him the mortal and the 
mortal, the rational and irrational natures ui 
and lb carries about with him the image of the fi 
creation ; whence he is called microcofm, or. the 
ivzrlJ; for whofe fake (fo highly is he honour* 
God) all things are made, both prefent and fui 
nay,. for whofe lake God himfelf became man ? 
that it was not unjuftly faid by Gregory Nei 
that man was the mucrocofm, and the worli wil 
the w/iro'S'fr:* 
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<c employ them more on thyfelf and thy 
" God*." 

Now, then, let us refolve, that, hence- 
forth, the ftudy of ourfelves fhall be the 
bufinefs of our lives ; that, by the bleffing 
of God, we may arrive at fuch a degree 
of f elf-knowledge 9 as may fecure to us the 
excellent benefits before mentioned : To 
which end we would do well to attend 
diligently to the rules laid down in the 
following chapters. 

CHAP. I. 

Self-Examination necejfary to Self-Know- 
ledge. 

I. " TTHE firft thing neceffary to felf- 
■*• " knowledge is felfinfpeclion" 
We mud often look into our hearts, if 
we would know them. They are very 
deceitful ; more fo than any man can 
think, till he has fearche4, and tried, and 
watched them. We may meet with 
frauds and faithlefs dealings from men ; 
but, after all, our own hearts are the. 
greateft cheats, and there are none wc 
ape- in greater danger from than ourfelves. 

* Jfexter't Mif chief of S*l/-Ifcnorauce. 
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We mult firft fufpeA ourfelves, then ex- 
amine ourfelves, then watch ourfelves, if . 
we expcft ever to know ourfelves. How 
is it poffible there (hould be uny filf-as- 
quaintance without felf-converje ? 

Were a {nan to accuftom himfelf to 
fuch felf-emplovment, he need not lite 
till thirty before 'hefufpeBs himfeifafaol % *» 
till forty before he knows H # . 

Men could never be fo bad as they wtf 9 
if they did but take a proper care atfd 
fcogfe in this bufinefs of felf-examinationf. 
If they did but look backwards to what 
they were, inwarqs to what they are, and 
forwards to what they fhaU be. 

And as this is the firft and mod necef- 
fary ftep to felf-acquaintance, it may npt 
be amils to be a little more particular m 
it. Therefore, 

(1.) This bufinefs of felf-fcrutiny muft 
be performed with great care and diligence, ^ 
otherwife our Jiearts will deceive us even * 
whilft we are ex nnining them. c< When 
u we fet ourfelves to think, fome trifle or 
" other prefently interrupts and draws us 

* See the Complaint, or Night Tbwghtt^ part L pag. 
28. 
f Hoc nos pcflimoR facit, ^\o&xi!tmoV\\Wk.VaaBa. 
rcipiciu Quid fafturi &mus, co£\Uih«^ tx.\kw»> 
quid fecerimus, non cogitam\». Sen* Efif • *V 
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* f off from any profitable recollection; 
" Nay, we dttrfelves fiy out, and are glad 
" to be diverted from a feVere examina- 
*< tion into our own ftate ; which is fure* 
« if diligently purfued, to prefent us with 
u objects of {name and forrow, which 
*' will wound our light, and foon nlake 
** us weary of this neceffory work *." 

Do not let us flatter ourfelves, then, 
that this is a mighty cafy bufinefs 5 much 
jpains arid caTe are neceffary fometimes to 
Jcecp the rrlirid intent, and more to keep 
ic impartial ; and the difficulty of it is the 
reafon that fo many are averfe to it, and 
care not to defcend into themfelves f. 

Readet, try the experiment 5 retire- now 
into thyfeif, and fee if thou canft not 
ttrike out fdme light withiri, by clofely 
urging fucH queftions as thefe; €€ What 
*' ani I ? for what was I made ? and to 
kc what ends have I been preferved fo long 
u by the favour of ray Maker ? do I re- 
'* member, or forget thofe ends ? have I 
" anfwcredj or perverted them ? What 
<c have I been ddirig flrice I came into 
" the world ? what is the world or my- 
** felf the better for my living fo many 
Q^ " yeara 

♦ Stanhope's 7&o. <2 Kempis* \n%. "^^ ~ * 

/ Vt tisato in fcfe tcntat defctu&ctO. PerJ. ^<* 
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■*, years 10 it ? what is my all o we 
*' of a£Hon& ? am I fuze it will I 
« future teft ? Am I now in tf 
** I fl*all wifh to die in ? and, O i 
u think and think again what it is 
" Do not put Um rnoft awful e^ 
*■ from thee ; nor pafs it by with i 
" flcial thought, Canft thou be t 
" fortified again it the terrors of th 
« and art thou fure that the prop< 
** fupport thee now will not ft 
** then ? What hopes haft thou f 
m nity? haft thou, indeed, that hoi 
•' tike temper, which alone can 
" for the enjoyment of God ? 
v world pit thou mod concerns 
f * what things do jnoft deeply affiU 
•* O my foul, remember th? d 
W think how foon the fcene wii 
" Why fhouldfl thou forget thou 
*t mortal?" 

(2.) This (elf-excitation and i 
mult be yetyfnquently made, — Th 
have a great deal of important bufi 
their hands fhould be often Jookin 
their accounts, and frequently adjuJ 
left they fhould be going back wart 
not know it ; and cuftom will fix 
off [he difficulty of this duty, and 
jmo delight ' * ■ 
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In our morning retreat, it will be proper 
to remember that we cannot prefervd 
throughout the day that calm and even 
temper we may then be in 5 that we {hall 
Very probably meet with fome things to 
ruffle us, fome attack on our weak fide. 
Place a guard there now* Or however, 
if no incidents happen to difcompofe us, 
our tempers will vary \ our thoughts will 
flow pretty much with our blood ; and 
the difpofitions of the mind be a good 
deal governed by the motions of the ani- 
mal fpirits ; our fouls will be ferene or 
cloudy, our tempers volatile or phlegmatic, 
and our inclinations fober or irregular, ac- 
cording to the brifknefs or fluggifhnefs of 
the circulation of the animal fluids, what- 
ever may be the caufe or immediate oc* 
cafion 01 that ; and therefore we muft re- 
folve to avoid all occafiohs that may raife 
any dangerous ferments there, which, 
when once raifed, will excite in us very 
different thoughts and difpofitions from 
thofe we now have ; which, together with 
the force of a fair opportunity and ur- 
gent temptation, may overfet our reafon 
and refolution, and betray us into thofe 
finful indulgences which will wound the 
confcience, ftain the {ou\,'axv& ws^^s^-- 
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tcr rcmorfe in our cooler refle£tior 
ous thoughts and purpofes in the r 
will fct a guard upon the foul, anc 
it under all the temptations of the < 
But fuch felf-infpc&ion, however 
never fail to make part of our evenit 
tions, when we mould review and t 
the fcvcral aftions of the day, the 
tempers and difpcfitions we nave 1 
and the occafions that excited th( 
js an advice worthy of a Chriftianj 
it firfl: dropped from a heathen pe 
hefore we betake ourfelves to reft, 
view and examine all the paffagei 
dav, that we niay.have the comfort 
we have done aright, and may redn 
wc find to have been amifs ; and n 
ihip wrecks of one day be as marl 
.reft our ccurfc on another. A 
that hath been recommended by i 
die heathen moralifts of the greatei 
a* Plutarch, Epiftetus, Marcus An 
*nd particularly Pythagoras, in th 
that go under his name, and arc a 
golden verjh. Wherein he advifes li 
lais every night to recolleft the pa. 
the day, and afk thcmfelves thefe qi 
" Wherein have I tranfgrefled tl 
«' n'hat have I done? what uut 
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tf omitted * ?" feV. Seneca recommends 
the fame pra&ice. " Sedius (faith' he) 
" did this : At the clofe of the day, be- 
u fore he betook himfelf to reft, he ad- 
fi dreffed his foul in the following man- 
" ner. What evil of thine haft thou 
u cured this day ? what vice withftood ? in 
u what refpeft art thou better ?— «-Paffion 
u will ceafe, or become more cool, when it 
u knows it is every day to be thus called \ 
" to account. What can be more advan- 
" tageous than this conftant cuftom of 
u fearehing through the day ? — And the 
" fame courfe (faith Seneca) I take my- 
u felf ; and every day fit in* judgment on 

QL3 " my- 

* M*J wrap paXaxurir «<r opfHWt vrp9$t£mftmt 9 » 
rig** r*» nfUfitm i{y*»* rps txmm tTiXfut* 

Tin tra^iCifv ; n ) «{t|« ; rt fttt iuv «« iJiXwh i 

An** pif \K<r%*fon, iTirknria' xc nra ^' **{**• ' 

"tmvja -aroint, reurr ix/taXi]** nrrvv %{n f£«r rt* ! 

TavW n rm$ Sunt *p*ns us *%*** 3w«. 

ViJ. Pytbag, Aur, Carm. ajwd Poet, Miner* 

Let not your eyes the fwreets of flumbcr tafte, "j 
Till you have thrice fevere reflections paft J.- 

On th' a&ions of die day, from firft to laft. J , 

IV herein have I tranjgreftdt What thne have If j 

IV 'hat allien un perforin *d have 1 paft by? \ 

And if your actions ///, on fearcn, you find, f 

Let grief; if good, let joy poflefa vour toLtliL 
Thjs do t this think, to tYu» ^oox Yi«M\V&£fo&*"> 
Tfhiti way will lead you to Or** >&% Saria** 
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I « myfclf. And at even, when all is hul 

u and ftill, I make a fcrutiny into the dai 

c< look over my words and a&ions, ar 

€i hide nothing from myfelf; conceal not 

€€ of rny miftakes through fear. For wl 

i c< fhould I, when J have it in my pow 

" to fay thus ? — Thip once I forgive the 

; u but fee thou dp fo no mqre.— In fuch 

I'. " difpute I was too keen : do not for tl 

! ( ;• cc future contend with ignorant men ; th< 

";; cc will not be convinced, becaufe they a 

3 " unwilling to (how their ignorance.- 

5 cc Such a one I reproved wim too mui 

'|J c< freedom, whereby, I have not reforr 

<c cd, but exafperatcd him : rememb 

<c hereafter to be more mild in your ce 

€t fures ; and confidcr not only wheth 

u what you fay be true, but whether t 

€l perfon you lay it to can bear to hear t 

€< truth # ." — Thus far that excellent m 

a , ralift. 

fyj Let us take a few other fpecirnens of 

!-;l more pious and Chriftian turn from a j 

j\- dicious and devout writer f. 

A (S This morning when I arofe, infte 

:/■ €i of applying myfelf to God in pray< 

,^j " (which I generally find it bed to 

;'.(■ " imn 

/ * Ftf. Ssnec. de Ir<r % /it. > caf>. ^6. 

f f Mr. Bemttt. Sec *u» CfcriJL Orau ^. *%v 
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u immediately after a few ferious reflect 
<c tions), I gave way to idle mufing, to the 
?' great diforder of my heart -and frame. 
" How often have I fuffered f<Jr want of 
" more watchfulnefs on trjis occafion ? 
« When fhall J be wife ?— I have this day 
** fhamefully trifled almoft through the 
** whole of it ; was in my bed when I 
<c ihould have been upon my knees ; pray- 
5 C ed but coolly in the morning ; war> 
" ftrangely ofF my guard in the bufinefs 
" and conversation I was concerned with 

" in the day, particularly at ; I in- 

5* dulged to very foolifti, finful, vile 
« thoughts, &c I fell in with a ftrain 
f c of converfation too common among all 
f c forts, viz. Speaking evil of others ; taking 
t( up a reproach againjl my neighbour. I 
f c have often rcfolved againft this fin, and 
? c yet run into \% again. How treacherous 
f f this wicked heart of mine ! I have loft 
?? feveral hours this day in mere faunter- 
fC ing and idlenefs. — This day I had an 
f* initance of mine own infirmity, that I 
5 C was a little furprifed at, and I am fure I 
" ought to be humbled for. The beh2- 

? c viour of from whom I can cxpe£t 

«' nothing but humour, indifcretion, and 
f* folly, ftrangely ruffled icv&v *^ , * K * 
// after I have had \tokmxml o\<rc «^ °^ 
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«« again. What a poor, impotent, con- 
« temptiblc creature am I f— This day I 

" L.ive been kept, in a great meafure, 
u from my too frequent failings.— I had 
" this day very comfortable afliitances from 
" God, upon an occafion not a little try- 
" ing— what Ihall I render ?" — 

(3.) See that the mind be in the moll 
compzfed and difengaged frame it can, when 
you enter upon this bufinefs of fejf-judgr 
ment. Choofc a time when it is molt free 
from pallion, and moft at leifure from the 
cares and affairs of life. A judge is not 
like to bring a caufe to a good ifiue, that 
is either intoxicated witli liquor on the 
bench, or has his mind diflra&ed with 
other cares, when he fhould be intent on 
the trial. Remember you fit in judgment 
upon yourfclf, and have nothing to do at 
prefent but to fift the evidence which con- 
icience may bring in either for or againft 
you, in order to pronounce a juft fentence, 
which is of much greater concernment to 
you at prefent than any thing elfe can be - } 
and therefore it fhould be tranfa£ted with 
the utmoit care, cornpefure, and atten- 
tion. 

(4.) Beware of partialityy and the influ- 
ence of fclf-love, \tith\s vjd^lvtv bufinefs ; 
which, if you do not £\i*t<l ^YQ&i > Vx<*r& k 
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foon lead you into felf-delufion, tjie confer 
quences of which mar be fatal to you* 
Labour to fee yourfelf as you are ; and 
view things in tne light in which they are, 
and not in that in which you would have 
them be. Remember that the mind is al- 
ways apt to Relieve thofe things true which 
it would haye be fo ; and backward to be- 
lieve thofe things true which it wifhes 
were not fo ; and this is an influence you 
will certainly lie under in this affair of 
ielf- judgment. 

You need not be much afraid of bemg 
too fevere upon yourfelf 5 your great dan- 
ger will generally be of pafling a tqo fa- 
vourable judgment. A judge ought not 
indeed to be a party concerned, and fliould 
have no intereft in the perfon he fits in 
judgment upon. But this cannot be the 
cafe here, as you yourfelf are both judge 
and criminal, which {hows the danger of 
pronouncing a too favourable fentence. 
But remember your buGnefs is only with, 
the evidence and the rule of judgment ; 
and that, however you come off now, 
there will be a rehearing in another court, 
where judgment will be according to truth. 
c< However, look not unequally either 
at the good or evil thai \& va. ^oo.^^x 
view thqn as they aie. \l Y>> <3oSs=^ 
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" only the jjood that is in you, and ovef- 
" look the bad, otf fearch only after your 
" faults, arid overlook your graces, nei- 
u ther of thefe will bnng you to a true 
" acquaintance with younelf *.* 

And to induce you to this impartiality, 
remember that this bufinefs (though it may 
be hid from the world) is not done in fe- 
cret ; God fees how you manage it, be- 
fore whofe tribunal you mult expeft a 
righteous judgment. " We mould order 
" our thoughts fo (faith Seneca) as if we 
" had a window in our breafts," through 
u which any one might fee what .paffes 
" there. And indeed there is one that 
" does ; for what does it fignify that our 
" thoughts are hid from men ? From God 
" nothing is hid f ." 

(5.) Beware of falfe rules of judgment. 
This is a fure and common way to fclf-de- 
ception. e. g. Some judge themfelves by 
what they have been. But it does not fol- 
low, if men are not fo bad as they have 
been, that therefore they are as good as 
they fhould be. It is wrong to make our 

paft 

* Baxter's Dirc&or, pag. 876. 

f Sic cogitandum tanquam aliquis in pe<5tus inti- 
mum infpiccrc pofiit •, ct poteft. Quid enim prodeft 
ab honiine aiiquid effc fccretuia* ^^\\>^ ^.Snixk 
e(i. &a. Epip* 84. 
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paft conduct implicitly the meafure of our 
prefent 5 or the pre(ent*the rule of our 
future i when our paft, prefent, and future 
conduct mud all be brought to another 
rule. And they who thus " meafure 
" themfelves by themfelves, and compare 
" themfelves with themfelves, are not 
f c wife," 2 Cor. x. 12. — Again, Others 
are apt to judge of themfelves by the opi- 
uions of men, which is the mod uncertain 
rule that can be, for in that very opinion 
of theirs you rnay be deceived. How do 
you know they have really fo good an opi- 
nion of you as they profefs ? but if they 
Jiave, have not others as bad ? and why 
fliould not the opinion of thefe be your 
rule as well as the opinion of thofe ? Ap- 
peal to felf- flattery for an anfwer. 

However, neither one nor the other of 
them perhaps appear to know themfelves^ 
and how fhould they know you ? how is 
it poffible they fhould have opportunities 
of knowing you better than you know 
yourfelf ? A man can never gain a right 
knowledge of himfelf from the opinion 
of others, which is fo various, and gene- 
rally fo ill founded \ for men commonly 
judge by outward appearances, or inward 
prejudice, and thereto^ fo\^^\^^^*«v 
think and fpeak ot us nctj tou&. •*. -^^ 
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dom.— Again, Others are for judging of 
themfelves by the conduB of their fuperiorsi 
who have opportunities and advantages of 
knowing, afting, and being better ; and 
yet, without vanity be it fpoken, (fay they) 
nve are not behind hand with them. But 
what then ? Neither they nor you perhaps 
are what the obligations of your charao 
ter indifpenfably require you to be, and 
what you mult be ere you can be happy. 
But confider how eaiily this argument may 
be turned upon you : You are better than 
fome, you fay, who have greater oppor- 
tunities and advantages of being good than 
you have, and therefore your itate is fafe 9 
but you yourfelf have greater opportuni- 
ties and advantages of being good than 
fome others have, who are neverthelefs 
better than you ; and therefore, by the 
fame rule, your ftate cannot be fafe.-— 
A^ain, Others judge of themfelves by the 
common maxims of the vulgar world con- 
cerning honour and honeity, virtue and 
intercft, which maxims, though general- 
ly very corrupt, and very contrary to thofe 
of reafon, conscience, and fcripture, men 
will follow as a rule, for the fake of the 
latitude it allows them ; and fondly think, 
that if they (land right in the opinion of 
tlie loweft kind of mw, \ha^ Yoa* ™* 
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reafon to be fevere upon themfelves. O- 
thers, whofe fentiments are more delicate 
and refined, they imagine) may be mif- 
taken, or may overftrain the matter. In 
which perfuafion, they are confirmed, by 
bbferving how feldom the confciences of 
the generality of men fmite them for 
thofe things which thefe nice judges con- 
demn as heinous crimes. I need not fay 
how fclfc and pernicious a rule this is. — 
Again, Others may judge of themfelves 
and their ftate by fudden imprejfions they 
have had, or ftrong impulfes upon their 
fpirits, which they attribute to the finger 
of God ; and by which they have been 
fo exceedingly afie&ed, as to make no 
doubt but that it was the inftant of their 
converfion: but whether it was or not 
can never be known but by the conduct 
of fheir after lives. — In like manner, others 
judge of their good ftate by their good 
frames, though very rare it may be, and 
very tranfient, foon pafling off like a morn- 
ing cloud, or as the early dew. €i But we 
w (hould not judge of ourfelves by that 
" which is unufual or extraordinary with 
€< us, but by the ordinary tenor and drift 
u of our lives. A bad man may feem 
iC good in fome good mooA* vcA •* Ng* 5 ^ 
f mzn may feem bad v& fonxfc «w**S 
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" nary falls. To judge of a bad nfcti by 
" his beft hours, and a good rhaft by 
(C his worft, is the way to be deemed m 
" them both # . M And the feme way may 
you be deceived in" yourfclf.-— Phartoh, 
Ahab, Herod, and Felix, had all of them 
their foftenings, their tranfitory fits of 
goodnefs ; but yet they remain upon re- 
cord under the blackeft chara&ers. 

Thefe then are all wrong rules of judg- 
ment ; and to truft to them, or try our- 
felves by them, leads to fatal felf-deccp- 
tion. Again, 

(6.) In the bufinefs of felf-examination, 
you muft not only take care you do not 
judge by wrong rules, but that you do not 
judge wrong by right rules*. You muft en- 
deavour then to be well acquainted with 
them. The office of a judge is not only to 
colleft the evidence and the circumftances 
of fads, but to be well (killed in the laws 
by which thofe fafts are to be examined. 

Now the only right rules by which we 
are to examine, in order to know ourfelves, 
are reafon and fcripture. Some are for fet- 
ting afide thefe rules, as too fevere for 
them, too (tiff to bend to their perverfenefe, 
too ftraight to meafure their crooked ways j 

are 

* Baxter's toireti* pag.^G. 
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are againft reafon, when reafon is againft 
them ; decrying it as carnal reafon; and, 
for the fame caufe, are againft fcripture 
too, depreciating it as a dead letter* And 
thus, rather than be convinced they are 
wrong, they defpife the only means that 
can fet them right. 

And as fome are for fetting afide each 
part of their rule, fo others are for fetting 
them one againft the other ; reafon againft 
fcripture, and fcripture againft reafon; 
when they are both given us by the God 
of our natures, not only as perfectly con- 
fident, but as proper to explain and il~ 
luftrate each other, and prevent our mif- 
taking either ; and to be, when taken to- 
gether, (as they always fhould) the moft; 
complete and only rule by which to judge 
both of ourfelves, and every thing be- 
longing to our falvation, as reafonable and 
fallen creatures. 

(1.) Then, One part of that rule which 
God hath given us to judge of ourfelves 
by is right reafon: by which I do not mean 
the reaibning of any particular man, which 
may be very different from the reafoning of 
another particular man, and both, it may 
be, very different from right reafon; be- 
caufe both may be influenced not fo vfira&i 
J>v the reafon and nature ol ^wy^**^ 
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partial prcpofleffions and the power 
fions 1 but by right renfim, I meal 
common principles, which are rea 
lowed by all who are capable of 
(landing them, and not notorioui 
verted by die power of prejudic 
which are confirmed by the comnu 
ion: of all the fober and thinking 
mankind, and may be eafily learned 
light of nature. Therefore, ifany d 
or pra&ice, though fuppofed to oe 
ed in or countenanced by revelati 
neverthelefs apparently repugnant 1 
dictates of right reafon, or evident 
traditt our natural notions of the 
attributes, or weaken our obligati 
umverfai virtue, that, we may be i 
no pat of revelation, becaufe th 
part of our rule would clafli with, 
©ppofite to the other. And thus 
was defigned to be our guard a{ 
wild and extravagant conftru&ion c 
ture* 

(2,} The other part of our rule 

f acred fcrlpt arcs y which we are to ufc 
guard againft the licentious excuri 

fawy % which is often impofing itfel 
us tor right reafon. Let any n 
fchettlt or notion then appear ever C 

nig or plaufible, if it be not c&ftfi 
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the plain principles of fcripture, it is forth-* 
with to be discarded ; and that fenfe of 
fcripture that is violently forced to ben4 
towards it, is very much to be fufpe&ed. 

It mud be very furprifing to one who 
reads and ftudies the facred lcriptures with 
a free unbiased mind, to fee what ela- 
borate, fine fpun, and flirnfy glofles men 
will invent and put upon lome texts as 
the true and genuine fenfe of them, for 
no other reafon, but becaufe it is moil 
agreeable to the opinion of their party, 
from which, as the ftandard of their or- 
thodoxy, they durft never depart ; who, 
if they were to write a critic in the fame 
manner on any Greek or Latin author, 
would make themfelves extremely ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the learned world. 
But, if we would not pervert our rule, 
we mult learn to think as fcripture fpeaks, 
and not compel that to fpeak; as we think. 
Would we know ourfelves then, we muft 
often view ourfelves in the glafs of God's 
word. And when we have taken a full 
furvey of ourfelves from thence, let us not 
foon forget what manner ofperfons ive are. 
Jam. i. 23, 24. If our own image do 
not pleafe us, let us not quarrel with our 
mirror, but fet about mexidK^^wSsSc***- 

The eye of the mv&& v*tes& ^ w*C^ 
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t of the body, which can fee every dung 
: but itfclf ; for the eye of the mind can 
a itfelf inward, and furvey itfelf. How- 
ry it mud be owned, it can fee itfelf 
ch better when its own image is re- 
ted upon it from this mirror. And it is 
this only that we can come at the bot- 
1 of our hearts, and difcover thofe fe- 
r prejudices and carnal prepoflefiions, 
icli felf-love would hide from us. 
This then is the firft thing we mult do 
)rder to felf-knowledge. We muft ex- 
ti€ y fcrutinize, and judge ourfelves, di- 
nt ly> Uifurely x frequently >, and impartially; 
I that not by the falfe maxims of the 
rid, but by the rules which God hath 
en us, reafon and fcripture ; and take 
e to underftand thofe rules, and not 
them at variance. The next important 
) to felf-knowledge is the fubje& of the 
owing chapter. 

CHAP. II. 

mjlant Watchfulnefs^ necejfary to Self- 
Knowledge* 

" '\\J r ®^* J ® we know ourfelves, we 
v v " muft be very watchful over 

ur hearts and lives." 
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(1.) We muft keep a vigilant eye upon 
our harts, u e. our tempers, inclinations, 
and paffions. A more neceffary piece of 
advice we cannot pra£tife in order to felf- 
acquaintance, than that which Solomon 
gives us, Prov. iv. 23. Keep your heart with 
all dtiigence, or, as it is in the original, 
above all keeping *. q: d. Whatever you ne- 
glect or overlook, be fure you mind your 
heart f. Narrowly obferve all its inclina- 
tions and averfions, all its motions and af- 
feftions, together with the feveral ob- 
, jefts and occafions which excite them. 
And this precept is enforced with two 
very urgent reafons in fcripture. The 
firft is, becaufe out of it are the ijfues of life. 
u e. As our heart is, fo will the tenor of 
our life and condu£t be. As is the foun- 
tain, fo are the ftreams ; as is the root, 
fo is the fruit, Matth. vii. 18. And the 
other is, becaufe // is deceitful above all 
thingSy Jer. xvii. 9. And therefore with* 
out a conftant guard upon it, we fhall in- 
fenfibly run into many hurtful felf-decep- 

tions, 

f Parallel to this advice of the royal preacher is 
that of the imperial pbilofopber t E*}ov /SA.««ri trSdv ^o^xy. 
trfiyn «r» *yafo. I.ovk ivitbin ; fur «vv;tbm u tbe $<mwx*v» 
0/ all good, M. Aurel. lib. 7-^5^. 
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tions. To which I may add, that 
put this careful keeping of die lies 
fhall never be able to acquire any 
derable degree of fclf-acquaintar 
felf-govcrnment, 

(2,) To know ourfelves, we mult 
cur life and csridtitf as well as our 
And by this the heart will be better Ic 
as the root is bed known by the frui 
muft attend to the nature and confeq 
of every attton we are difpofed or 
ed to, before we comply; and o 
how it will appear in an impartial i 
We are apt enough to obferve and 
the cotidu£t of others - 9 a wife mi 
be as critical and as fevere upon hi* 
For indeed we have a great deal n 
do with our own conriu£t than other 
as we are "to anfwer for our own, 1 
for theirs. Ey obferving the con< 
other men, we know them; by cs 
obferving our own, we mull kno 
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CHAP. HI. 

Welhould havefome Regard to the Opinions 
of others concerning us, particularly of our 
Enemies. 

III. " TTTOULD we know ourfelves, we 
V " Should not altogether ne- 
cc gledfc the opinion which* others have of 
<c us, or the things they may fay of us." 

Not that we need Be very folicitous a- 
bout the'cenfure or applaufe of the world, 
which is generally very rafli and wrong, 
according to the particular humours and 
prepoffeffions of men ; and a man that 
knows himfelf will foon know how to 
defpife them both. u The judgment which 
" the world makes of us, is generally of 
cc no manner of ufe to us ; it adds no- 
" thing to our fouls or bodies, nor leffens 
« any of our miferies. Let us conftant- 
" ly follow reafon, (fays Montaigne), and 
cc let the public approbation follow us the 
€€ fame way if it pleafes." 

But ftill, I fay, a total indifference in 
this matter is unwife. We ought not to 
be entirely infenfible to the reports of o- 
fhers ; no 9 not to the ratf\T\^c&7«v^«sseY. 
for an enemy ma^ tvj fomdfcea*L ^^ ^ 
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ill-will to us, which it may concern us tx» 
think of coolly when we are by ourf elves & 
to examine whether the accufation be juft, 
and what there is in our conduct and tem- 
per which may make it appear fo. And 
by this means our enemy may do us more 
good than he intended, and be an occafion 
of difcovering fomething of our hearts te 
us which we did not know before. A man 
that hath no enemies ought to have very 
faithful friends; and one who hath no 
fuch friends, ought to think it no cala- 
mity that he hath enemies ttf be his eft- 
fe&ual monitors. — " Our friends (feys Mr, 
cc Addifon) very often flatter us as much 
u as our own hearts. They either do not 
€C fee our faults, or conceal them from us| 
u or foften them by their reprefentations^ 
<c after fuch a manner that we think them 
c< too trivial to be taken notice of. An ad- 
cc verfary, on the contrary, makes a ftri£k« 
cc er fearch into us, difoovers every flaw 
" and imperfe£Hon in our tempers r and 
cf though his malice may fet them in too 
" ftrong a light, it has generally fomc 
" ground for what it advances. A friend 
" exaggerates a man's virtues ;. an enemy 
" inflames his crimes. A wife man fliould 
f l give a juft attention to both of them, 
:i fo far as it may tend %o Aa$ yck^n^ 
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" mcnt of the one, and the diminution of 
€€ the other. Plutarch has written an ef- 
cc fey on the benefits which a man may 
" receive from his enemies ; and, among 
cc the good fruits of enmity, mentions 
" this in particular, that by the reproaches 
" it calls upon us, we fee the worft fide 
€C of ourfelves, and open our eyes to fe- 
*' veral blemiflies and defefts in our lives 
<( and converfations, which we fhould not 
4< have obferved without the help of fuch 
€< ill-qatured monitors. 

<€ In order likewife to come at a true 
** knowledge of ourfelves, we fliould con- 
<c fider, on the other hand, how far we 
<c may deferve the praifes and approba- 
u tions which the world beftow upon usj 
4C whether the a£Hons they celebrate pro- 
u ceed from laudable and worthy motives, 
c * and how far we are really poffefled of 
€< the virtues which gain us applaufe a- 
u mongft thofe with whom we converfe. 
" Such a refle&ion is abfolutely necef- 
u faryi if we confider how apt we are ci-» 
€t ther to value or condemn ourfelves by 
« the opinions of others, and to facrifice 
u the repeat of our own hearts to the 
« judgment of the world* " 
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It is the chara&er of a very dii&Mits 

mind, to be entirely infenfible to all that 

S - the 

M neceflary that he mould have very ingenuous and 
" faithful friends, or very bad enemies; becaufe the 
« 4 firft by their kind admonitions would keep him 
** from finning, the latter by their invectives." 

He that hath no friend to give him advice, or re- 
prove him when he does amifs, muft bear patently 
the rebukes of his enemies, and thereby learn to 
mend the errors of his ways; conGdering fcr:oirfly 
the object which theie fevere ceufures aim at, and 
not what he is who makes them : For he who de« 
iigned the death of Promothcus the I'h- iTalian, in- 
ftead of giving him a fatal blow, only opened a fwel- 
Ung which he had, which did really iaveimlife. J ft 
fo may the harfh reprehenfions of enemies cure Tome 
diftempers of the mind, which were before either not 
known or neglected ; though their angry fpeeches do 
originally proceed from malice or ill-will. 

IT any man with opprobrious language objects to 
you crimes you know nothing of, you ought to in* 
quire into the caufes or reafons of fuch faUe accuk- 
tion* ; whereby you may learn to take heed for the 
future, left you mould unwarily commit thofe of- 
fences which arc unjuftly imputed to you. 

Whenever any things is fpoken againft you that is 
not true, do not pais it by, or defpife it becaufe it it 
falfe ; but forthwith examine yourfelf, and confider 
what you have faid or done that may adminilter a 
juitoccafion j»f reproof. 

totrnflg can be a greater inftance of v» ifdom and 
huinfclity, than for a man' to beai filently and quiet- 
ly the follies and reviling:* of an enemy, taking as 
much care not to provoke him as he would to fail 
fafely by a dangerous rock. : 

It is an eminent piece o£ \\utmii\.Vj .» w& * tcc&^&sS 
triken of a nature tnAy gttvcxo\j&> xo ^>ax.>^ ^^ 
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the world fays of U8 ; and fli< 
confidence or felf-knowledgc s 
a fure fign of felf ignorance. 
knowing minds are ever leaft 
ous. And true felf-knowledgc 
of fo much depth and difficulty 
man would not choofe to be 
dent that all his notions of 
tight} in opposition to the \\ 
I all mankind j fomeof whom p< 
better opportunities and adi 
knowing him (at fome feafom 
than he has of knowing himfe 
they never look through the (as 
4tum of f elf -fatter j* 

CHAP. IV. 

Frequent Converfe ivitb Superior 
Self Knowledge. 

IV. « A NOTHER proper 
■**• ■" felf-knowledge, 
a verfe as much as you can 



fronts of an enemy, at a time when j 
opportunity to revenue them. 

.Let ut carefully oblervc thofe good q 

in our enemies excel us; and endea 

than, by avoiding what is faulty, and i 

it excellent ia them. Plut. -Mor. K«i 
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<f who arc your fuperiors in teal excel- 
«« lence. M 

He that walketh with wife men, Jball be 
wife, Prov. xiii. 20- Their example will 
not only be your motire to laudable pur- 
suits, but a mirror to your mind ; by 
which you may poflibly difcern fome fail- 
ings, or deficiencies, or negle&s in your- 
felf, which before efcaped you. You will 
fee the unreafonablenefs of your vanity 
and felf-fuffieiericy, when you obfenre how 
much you are furpaffed by others in know- 
ledge and goodnefs. Their proficiency will 
make your defe&s the mpre obvious to 
you. And by the luftre of their virtues 
you will better fee the deformity of your 
vices; your negligence, by tneir dili- 
gence; your pride, by their humility; your 
paffion, by their meeknefs; and yeur fol- 
ly, by their wifdom. 

Examples not only move, but teach and 
dire£t much more effeftually than pre- 
cepts ; and (how us not only that fuch 
virtues may be pra&ifed, but how; and how 
Ipvely they appear when they are. And 
therefore, if we cannot have them always 
before our eyes, we mould en4eavour to 
have them always in our mind ; and efpe- 
cially that of our great IvwA *\\\ ^\xsx^% 
wiio hath £ct us a \ove>j c^hck^s. c& ^ 
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moft innocent condu& under the worft 
and moil difadvantageous ciiemmftanoes 
ot'« human life *• 

CHAP. V. . 

Of cultivating fucb a Tmptr or nm tt It the 

heft Difpojition to Srf-KmKvlfdge. 

V. " IF a man would know, himfet^ he 
* « muft with great care cultivate 
" that temper which will beftdifpofe him 
€€ to receive this knowledge." 

Now, as there are no grater hinderapcet 
to ielf-knowledge than pride and obftina- 
cy, fo there is nothing more helpful to k 
than humility and an opennefs to eonviBwtu 

(i.) One who is in queft of felf-know» 
ledge mud above all things feek IvmUitp 
And how near an affinity there is between 
thefe two appears from hence, that they 
are both acquired the fame way. The 
very means of attaining humility are the 
propereft means for attaining (elf-know- 
ledge. By keeping an eye every day up- 
on our faults and wants, we become niore 

humble ; 

* Qui pleniflime \i\tt\\\^«t w$^e*ta. qpnS*»Gs^ tale* 
debet afpicere qualift not\ eft.\ \jX Vci^w&wttfc Vsract, 
msthtux quantum deiormU t&. Greg. 
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humble ; and, by the fame means, we be- 
come more felf-knowing. By confidering 
how far we fall fhort of our rule and our 
duty, and how vaftly others exceed us, 
ana efpccially by a daily and diligent ftu- 
<iy of the word of God, we come to have 
meaner thoughts of ourfdves ; and, by the 
very fame means, we come to have a bet- 
ter acquaintance with ourfelves* 

A proud man cannot know himfelf. 
Pride is that beam in the eye of his mind, 
which renders him quite blind to any ble- 
raifbes there. Hence nothing is a furer 
fign of felf-ignorance than vanity and of- 
tentation. 

Indeed true felf-knowledge and humi- 
lity are fo neceffarily corine&ed, that they 
depend upon, and mutually beget each o- 
ther. A man that knows himfelf knows 
the worft of himfelf, and therefore cannot 
but be humble ; and a humble mind is 
frequently contemplating its -own faults 
and weaknefi^s, which greatly improves 
it in felf-knowledge. So that felf-ac- 
quaintance makes a man humble; and 
humility gives him ftUl a better acquaint- 
ance with himfelf. 

(a.) An opennefs to comn&um is no lefs 
#ece/Tary to fclf-tuoviV^^^wv\s^ss^s2\- 

fa nothing i» * ^ox»\>« » «j 
- $3, *^ 
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knowledge than an obftinate ftifrnefc in 



opinion, and a fear to depart from old j 
notions, which (before we were capable i 
of judging perhaps) we had long taken up 
for the truth, fo nothing is a greater bar 
to fetf-knowledge, than a ftrong averfioa 
to part with thofe fentiments of our/elves 
which we have* been blindly accuftomed 
to, and to think worfe of ourfcWes than 
we are ufed. 

And fuch an unwillingnefe to retraft 
our fentiments m both cafes proceeds 
from the fame caufe, viz. a reluctance to 
felf-condemnation. For he that takes up 
a new way of thinking, contrary to that 
which he hath long received, therein con- 
demns himfelf of having lived in an er- 
ror •, and he that begins to fee faults in 
himfclf he never faw before, condemns, 
himfelf of having lived in ignorance and 
fin. Now this is an ungrateful bufmefs, 
and what fclf-flattcry gives us a ftrong 
avcrfion to. 

But fuch an inflexibility of judgment, 
and hatred of conviction, is a very un~ 
hnppy and hurtful turn of mind. And a 
man that is refolved never to be in the 
w v ong, is in a fair way never to be in the 
right. 
As infallibility is no ^w^t dl <&nr. 
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human nature, it is no diminution to a 
man's good fenfe or judgment to be found 
in an error, provided he is willing to re- 
tract it. He a£b with the fame freedom 
and liberty as before : whoever be his Mo- 
nitor, it is his own good fenfe and judg- 
ment that dill guides him ; which ihines 
to great advantage in thus dire&ing him 
againft the bias of vanity and felf-opinion. 
And in thus changing his fentiments, he 
only acknowledges that he is *not, what 
no man ever was, incapable of being mis- 
taken. In fhort, it' is more merit, and an 
argument of a more excellent mind, for a 
man freely to retraft when he is in the 
wrong, than to be overbearing and pofi- 
tive when he is in the right *. 

A man then muft be willing to know 
himfelf before he can know himfelf. He 
muft open his eyes, if he defires to fee ; 
yield to evidence and convi&ion, though 

it 



* Et rt; fit fXtygai, xcu rra£*THf*t pot, o]i u* otfv; 
t*r»k*fiC*t* « W£*<r*A>, Ivixlaiy %*i£w fulafafo/tai' £«]« 
yctf ryv uXtifotett v$ us vtus xttMroJt iCAaC* fiXmXTtrat $* 
o i<ri(Atiui uri rut lavrn amrnf x«# myvoseti. M. Aur. 
lib, 6. § 21.-— If any on* can convince me that I am 
nvrong in any point of fentiment or praclicc, I will alter 
it ivitb all my heart: For it is truth I fetk \ and \W\ cat\ 
hurt nobody. It is only pcrjijlmg in trtor w Vpwran** <k<* 
tarn hurt us. 
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to thfe <Oorrificitiotrdf ha^iwitp '-ft** 
CHAP. VL 

• ■ 

5H? hejinfble ofourfalfe Knowledge, a g$o4 
Step to Self-Knowledge. 

VL « WOULD you know yourfetf, 

y* * take heed and guard a* 

tf gainft fidfe knowledge* % . r> 

See that die light Oat it within *m he 
not darlnefsg that your'ferourite and lead* 
Big principles be right. v Search your fur* 
niture, and fee what* you have to unlearn. 
For oftentimes there is as much wifidom 
in calling off feme knowledge which we 
have, as in acquiring that which we have 
not ; which perhaps was what made The* 
miftocles reply, when one offered to teach 
him die art of memory, that be had muck 
rather he would teach him the art of forget" 
fulnefs. 

A fcholar that hath been all his life col- 
lecting of books, will find in his library at 
laft a great deal of rubbifh ; and as hi$ 
taftc alters, and his judgment improves, 
he will throw out a great many as traQ* 
and lumber, which, it ma^ be, he once 
vaiuei and paid Aeaac lat t «cA w$rav 
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them with fuch as arc more folid and ufe- 
fuL Juft fo fhould we deal with our un- 
derftandmgs ; look over the furniture of 
the mind 5 feparate the chaff from the 
wheat, which ai£ generally received into 
it together; and take as much pains to 
forget what we ought not to have learn- 
ed, as to retain what we ought not to for- 
get. To read froth and trifles all our life, 
is the way always to retain a flafhy and 
juvenile turn ; and only to contemplate 
our firft (which is generally our worft) 
knowledge, cramps the progrefs of the 
underftanding, and is a great hinderance 
to a true felf-knowledge. In fhort, would 
we improve the undemanding to the va-* 
luable purpofes of felf-knowledge, we mud; 
take as much care what books we read, as 
what company we keep. 

" The pains we take in books or arts, 
" which treat of things remote from the 
u ufe of life, is a bufy idlenefs. If I ftu- 
u dy (fays Montaigne) it is for no other 
" fcience than what treats of the know- 
" ledge of myfelf, and inftru&s me how 
" to live and die well *." 

It is a comfortlefs fpeculation, and a 
plain proof of the imperfedfion of the hu- 

* Jiute of Life, fag. t», 90^ 
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man underfbukLing, that, upon a narrow 1 
fcrutiny into our furniture, we obferre a I 
great many thing6 which we think we I 
know, but do not; and a great many I 
things which we do know, but ought not. I 
That of the knowledge which wc have 1 
been all our lives colle&ing, a good deal 1 
of it is mere ignorance, and a good deal * 
of it worfe than ignorance. To be fen- 
fible of which is a very neceffary ftep to 
felf-acquaintance *. 

CHAP. vn. 

Self-Infpeclion peculiarly necejfary upon forty 
particular Occafions. 

VII. « TTTOULD you know yourfelf, 
*^ " you mull very carefully 
4€ attend to the frame and emotions of 
4€ your mind under fome particular inci- 
" dents and occafions." 

Some fudden accidents which befal you 
when the mind is mod off its guard, will 
better difcover its fecrct turn and prevail- 
ing difpofition, than much greater events 
you arc prepared for. e. g* 

(i.) Confider how you behave under 

any 

* SCO Part l. chap. xu». Jin. 
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any fudden affronts or provocations from 
men. " A fool's wrath is prefently 
" known," Prov. xii. 16. u e. a fool is 
prefently known by his wrath. 

If your anger be foon kindled, it is a 
Cgn that fecret pride lies lurking in the 
heart, which, like gunpowder, takes fire 
at every fpark of provocation that lights 
upon it. For whatever may be- owing to 
a natural temper, it is certain that pride 
is the chief caufe of frequent and wrath- 
ful refentments : For pride and anger are 
as nearly allied as humility and meek- 
nefs. " Only by pride cometh con- 
tention," Prov. xiii. 10. And a man 
would not know what mud lay at the 
bottom of his heart, . if provocation did 
not ftir it up. 

Athenodorus the philofopher, by reafon 
of his old age, begged leave to retire from 
the court of Auguftus, which the emperor 
granted him *, and as Athenodorus was 
taking his leave of him, " Remember, 
c< (faid he) Caefar, whenever you are 
" angry, you fay or do nothing, before 
" you have repeated the four-and-twenty 
" letters of the alphabet to yourfelf." 
Whereupon Caefar catching him by the 
hand, / fove need (fays he) of y>ur ^rejmc* 

3 ■* 
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jBiiii and keptohim a year longer** Thk 
is celebrated by the anfckats at a rule of 
excellent wifdom* % Jta a Chrifttan -aoiqr 
prefcrihe to himfelf a . nodi viler, tiift 
" When you are angry* anfwer not-dB 
" you have repeated the iUth petition of 
" the Lord's prayer, Forme > us a*r JfrgC 
u p*fv* ** t we forgive tbem that trefrfi 
" againft an and our Saviours comment 
u upon it; For if ye forgive mm their Wef> 
" f*fi*> T*P bteveniy Father v& alfofor- 
u give you t but if ye forgive net mm* their 
" trefpajfes^ neither wiiLfM/r Father for ghe 
« wrtrefp*fa f "Mfllk.^i4ii$. .. 

It is a juit and feafonable .thought that 
of Marcus Antoninus upon fucn occa- 
£ons. " A man miibehaves himfelf to- 
* c wards me,— what is that to me ? The 
u a&ion is hisj and the will that fetshim 
" upon it is his 5 and therefore let him 
" look to it. The fault and injury, is his, 
" not mine* As for me, I am m the eon* 
" dition Providence would have me, and 
M am doing what becomes me f .* 

But itill this amounts only to a philo- 
fophical contempt of injuries, and falls 

much 

* Sec PlvU Mor. Vol \. f>aj.a$. 
f MeiLtat. B99k$. %\*>* 
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much beneath a Chriftian forgivennefs of 
them \ which as Chriftians we are bound 
to, and which, if we know ourfelves, we 
{hall be difpofed to. And therefore, in 
order to a true felf-knowledge, we mult 
always take care to examine and obferve 
in wnat manner we are affe&ed in fuch 
circumftances. 

(2.) How do you behave under a fevere 
and unexpected affiiBton from the hand of 
Providence? which is another ^circum- 
ftance, which, when rightly improved, 
will help us very much to know ourfelves. 

If th^re be any habitual difcontent or 
impatience lurking within us, this will 
draw it forth, efpecially if the affliction 
be attended with any of thofe aggravating 
circumftances with which Job's was. 

Afflictions are often fent with this in- 
tent, to teach us to know ourfelves ; and 
therefore ought to be carefully improved 
to this purpofe. 

And much of the wifdam and goodncfs 
of our heavenly Father is feen by a ferious 
and attentive- mind, not only in propor- 
tioning the degrees of his corrections to 
his children's ftrength, but in adapting 
the kinds of them to their tempers ; af- 
ili£ting one in one wa^j* mo&ssx \xv -sos*- 
thcr, according as \\e Vwovi* \>^ ^^ 
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cafily wrought upon, and"as will be /no/i 
for their advantage : by which menus _ 
flight affliction of one kind may as deeply 
affect us, and procure as great an advan- 
tage to us, as a much greater of another 
kind. 

It is a trite but true obfervation, that a 
wife man receives more benefit from his 
enemies than from his friends, from his 
afflictions than from his mercies ; by 
which means he makes his enemies in 
effect his beft friends, and his afflictions 
his greateit mercies. CeTtain it is, that a 
man never has an opportunity of taking a 
more fair and undifguifed view of himfelf 
than in thefe circumftances : and there- 
fore by diligently obferving in what man- 
ner he is affected at fuch times, he may 
make an improvement in the true know- 
ledge of himfelf, very much to his future 
advantage, though perhaps not a little to 
his prefent mortification ; for a fudden 
provocation from man> or fevere affliction 
from God, may detect fomething which 
lay latent and undifcovered fo long at the 
bottom of his heart, that he never once 
fufptcted it to have had any place there. 
Thus the one excited wrath in the meckeji 

man, Phi. cvi. 33. and t\\e. ottat ^aflion 

in the moft patient* ]°^ *&• ■*- 
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By confidering then in what manner 
we bear the particular afflictions God is 
pleafed to allot us, and what benefit we 
receive from them, we may come to a 
very confiderable acquaintance with our- 
felves. 

(3.) In a time of peace, pro/perky^ and 
pleafure, when the foul is generally moil 
unguarded, what is its temper and difpo- 
fition then ? 

This is the warm feafon that nourifhes 
and impregnates the feeds of vanity, felf- 
confidence, and a fupercilious contempt 
of others. If ther$ be fucb a root of bit~ 
ternefs in the heart, it will be very apt to 
(hoot forth in the funibinc of uninterrupt- 
ed profperity, even after the froft of ad- 
yerfity had nipped it, and, as we thought, 
killed it. 

Profperity is a trial as well as adverfity, 
and is commonly attended with more dan- 
gerous temptations. And were the mind 
but as ferioufly.difpofed to felf-refle&ion, 
it would have a greater advantage of at- 
taining a true knowledge of itfelf under 
the former than under the latter. But the 
unhappinefs of it is, the mind is feldom 
rightly turned for fuch an employment 
under thofe circumftances. It ba& feross-- 
thing elfe to do \ Yiaa \\ifc coorkto^ ^ ^ 

^7. ^^ 
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world to mind $ and is too much engaged I 
by the things without it, to advert to thofc I 
within it ; and is more difpofed to enjoy I 
than examine itfclf. However, it is a very I 
neceffary feafon for felf-examination, and I 
a very proper time to acquire a good de- I 
gree of felf-knowledge, if rightly improved. 

(Laftly,) How do we behave in bad com* 
patty ? 

And that is to be reckoned bad com* 
pany, in which there is no probability of 
our doing or getting any good, but appa- 
rent danger of our doing or getting much 
harm ; I mean, our giving offence to ci- 
thers, by an indifcreet zeal, or incurring 
guilt to ourfelves by a criminal compli- 
ance. 

Are we carried down by the torrent of 
vanity and vice ? Will a flafh of wit, or a 
briHiant fancy, make us excufe a profane 
expreflion ? If fo, we fliall foon come to 
relifh it, when thus feafoned, and ufe it 
ourfelves. This is a time when our zeal 
and wifdom, our fortitude and firmnefs, 
are generally put to the moft delicate 
proof, and when we may too often take 
notice of the unfufpe&ed efcapes of folly, 
ficklenefs, and indifcretion. 

At fuch feafons as thefe then we may 
often difcern what lies ax. \^^ \**tarai *& 
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cur hearts better than we can iq the more 
even and cuftomary fcenes q{ life, when 
the paflions are all calm and ftill : and 
therefore, would we know ourfelves, w$ 
fhould be very attentive to our frame, 
temper, difpofition, and cond\}£t, upoij 
fuch occafions. 

CHAP. VIII, 

21? know our/elves^ we mttji wholly abftratl 
from external Appearances. 

VIII. " TT70ULD you know yourfelf, 
" it vou mui^ as f ar ag p c. 

" fible, get above the influence of exter- 
*< nal appearances and circumftances." 

A man is what his heart is. The know- 
ledge of himfelf is the knowledge of his 
heart, which is entirely an inward thing ; 
to the knowledge of which then, outward 
things (fuch as a man's condition and cir- 
cumi Lances in the world) can contribute 
nothing $ but, on die other hand, if taken 
into any confideration, will be a great bar 
and hinderance to him in his purfuit of 
felf-knowledge. 

( i .) Are your circumftances in the world 
eafy and profperouSy take cast. ^>\ fcs> t^\- 
T 3 '^a^S 
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judge of yourfelf too favourably on that 
account. 

Thefc things arc without you, and there- 
fore can never be the meafure of what is 
within you ; and however the world may 
refpeft you for them, they do not in the 
leaft make you either a wifer or more va- 
luable man. 

In forming a true judgment of yourfelf 
then, you mult entirely fet afide tne con- 
fideration of your eftate and family, your 
wit, beauty, genius, health, £sV. which 
are all but the appendages or trappings of 
a man, or a fmooth and mining varnifh, 
which may lacquer over the bafeft metal *. 

A man may be a good and happy man 
without thefe things, and a bad and wretch- 
ed one with them. Nay, he may have all 
thefe, and be the worfe for them. They 
are fo far from being good and excellent 
in themfelves, that we often fee Provi- 
dence beftows them upon the vileft of 
men, and in kindnefs denies them to fome 
of the beft. They often are the greateft 
temptations that can put a man's faith 
and firmnefs to the proof. Or, 

(2.) IS 

* Si perpenderc te No\t% fo$at«. \fcwn\*?e&..> ^s* 
mum, dignitatem; inuw \c Vgfe ««Ss&fc* &«* 
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(2.) Is your condition in life mean and 
affllEted P Do not judge the worfe of your- 
felf for not having thofe external advan- 
tages which others have. 

None will think -the worfe of you for 
not having them, but thofe who think the 
better of themfelves for having them : in 
both which they (how a very depraved 
and perverted" judgment. Thefe are (t* 
v» W ip") things entirely without us\ and 
out of our power; for which a man is 
neither the better nor the worfe, but ac- 
cording as he ufes them : and therefore 
you ought to be as indifferent to them as 
they are to you. A good man (nines a- 
miably through all the obfcurity of his 
low fortune, and a wicked man is a poor 
little wretch in the midft of all his gran- 
deur *. 

Were we to follow the judgment of the 
world, we (hould think otherwife of thefe 
things, and by that miftake be led into a 
miftaken notion of ourfelves. But we have 
a better rule to follow, to which if we ad- 

. here, 

* Parvus pumilio, licet in monte confHterit ; co- 
loflus magnitudinem fuam fcrvabit, etiam fi fletcrit in 
puteo. Sen. Epiji. 77. 

" Pygmies are pygmk* Q^faTO^$»& V«> *^>n 
" And pyramids arc ^twAskS^ ^k**j. ^ «£&*■$*• 
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here, the coxiGUctarion of our external con 
ditioo in life, be it whit it will, will ham? 
no undue influence oil the mind in its 
fearch after ' feIf-knowledge t 

chap, np 

!T£* PraiHe* &f Self*KwwUdge % a great 
Means to promote it* 

+ IX. '* T ET all your fclf Jtnowlcdge be 
k Xj m reduced into praftke" 

The rkht improvement of tkfct know* 
ledge we have is the bejt fray to attain 
more. 

The great end of felf? knowledge is felf- 
government, without which it is but a ufe- 
lefs (peculation. And as a)l knowledge U 
valuable in proportion to its end, fo this is 
(he moil excellent kind of knowledge, on- 
ly becaufe the practice of it is of fuch ex- 
tenfive ufe, as hath been already (hown. 

" Above all other fubjc&s {lays an an? 
" cient pious writer) ftudy thine own fclf. 
" For no knowledge that terminates in 
u curiofity or {peculation is comparable 
" to that which 13 of ufe \ and of all ufe* 
u ful knowledge, that, is raoft fo wliich 
V confifts in the due care and [uft notions 
l* o/ourfelves. Th\s ftufrf t» * ^v*&&.. 
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cc every one owes himfelf. Let us not 
" then be fo lavifli, fo unjiift, as not to 
Cf pay this debt, by fpending fome part, 
€t at leaft, if we cannot all or moft of our 
f ( time and care upon that which has the 
u moft indefeafible claim to it. Govern 
ci your paffions; manage your aftions 
t€ with prudence ; and, where falfe fteps 
*' have been made, corre£t them for the 
€S future. Let nothing be allowed to 
cc grow headftrong and diforderly ; but 
€€ bring all under difcipline. . Set all your 
*' faults before your eyes ; and pafs fen- 
€€ tence upon yourfelf with the fame fe- 
€€ verity as you would do upon another, 
<€ for whom no partiality hath biafled 
€€ your judgment *." 

What wifl our moft exaft and diligent 
felf-refearches avail us, if after all we fink 
into indolence and floth ? Or what will it 
fignify to be convinced that there is a great 
deal amifs in our deportments and difpofi- 
tions, if we fit ftill contentedly under that 
convi&ion, without taking one ftep to- 
wards a reformation ? It will indeed ren- 
der us but the more guilty in the fight of 
God. And how fad a thing will it be to 

have 

• St. Bernard's Mcdit. chap. £• 
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have QMxfclf-ktmvUdrt hereafter life ^ -* 
judgment againft usl P 

" Examination is in order to ^orr^^y 
" and amendment. We abufe it anc/<?** 
" felves, if we reft in the duty y/itho ^* 
ts looking farther. We are to review o^J 
" daily walk, that we may reform it j ar><y 
<c consequently a daily review will point 
" out to us the fubjedl and matter of our 
€< future daily care. — This day (faith the 
" Chriftian, upon his review of things at 

night) I loft fo much time* particularly 
•■ at — — . I took too great a liberty, par- 
u ticularly in — — . I omitted fuch an 
u opportunity that might haye been im* 
" proved to better purpofe, I mifmar t 
u naged fuch a duty, — I find fuch a cor» 
" ruption often working 5 my old infir- 
" mity — ftill cleaves to me ; how eafily. 
« doth this fin befet me ! — Oh ! may I 
" be more attentive for the time to come ) 
a more watchful over my heart} take 
" more heed to my ways ! May I do fo 
" the next day !" — " The knowledge of 
" a diftemper is a good ftep to a cure j 
u at leaft, it dire&s to proper methods 
ts and applications in order to it. Self- 
" acquaintance leads to felf- reformation. 
<€ He that at the clofe of each day calls 
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c< over what is paft, infpefts himfelf, his 
" behaviour and manners, will not fall 
" into thai fecurity, and thofe uncenfur- 
u ed follies that are fa common and fo 
u dangerous *." 

And it may not be improper, in order 
to make us lenfible of and attentive to 
fome of the more fecret faults and foibles 
of our tempers, to pen them down at 
night, according as they appeared during 
the tranfa&ions of the day 5 by which 
means, we (hall not only have a more di- 
ftinft view of that part of our charafter 
to which we are generally mod blind, but 
(hall be able to difcover fome defefts and 
blemifhes in it, which perhaps wc never 
apprehended before. For the wiles and 
doublings of the heart are fometimes fo 
hidden and intricate, that it requires the 
niceft care and moft fteady attention to 
deteft and unfold them* 

For inftance : * € This day I read an au- 
" thor whofe fentiments were very diffe- 
c< rent from mine, and who expreffed him- 
" felf with much warmth and confidence : 
" it excited my fpleen, I own, and I im- 
" mediately paffed a fevere cenfure upon 
" him ; fo that had he been orefent % and 
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" talked in the &me ftrain, my. ruffl^ 
u temper would tare prompted me * 
" ufe harfh and ungrateful language 
" which might have occafioned a ve*- 
u unchriftian contention. But I now re- 
" coUe£k, that though the author might 
" be miftaken in thofe fentiments (as I 
u ftill believe he was), yet by his particu- 
" lar circumftancea in Ufe, and the me- 
" thod of his education, he hath been 
" ftrongly led into that way of thinking ; 
" fo that his prejudice is pardonable, but 
" my uncharitablenefs is not, efpecially 
u confidffirtg that in many refpe&s he 
" has the attendant of me. — This pro- 
" ceeded then from uncharitablenefs , which 
" is one fault of my temper I have to 
" watch againft ; and which I never was 
€t before fo fenfible of as I am now upon 
" this recolleftion. Learn more modera- 
" /«w, and make more allowances for the 
" miftaken opinions of others for flie fu- 
" ture. Be as charitable to others who 
" differ from you, as you defire they 
" fhould be to you, who differ as much 
" from them ; for it may be you cannot 
" be more affured of being in the right 
M than they are. 

" Again : This day I found myfelf ftrong- 
" ly inclined to put mfom^ixv^V^^^ 
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" of abatement to an excellent cliatacler 
<c given of an abfont perfon by one of ins 
u great admirers. It is true, I had the 
" command of myfeif to hold my tongue, 
<c and it is well I had \ for the ardour of 
" his zeal would not have admitted the 
u exception (chough I ftill think that in 
" fome degree it was juft), which might 
" have railed a wrangling debate about 
u his character, perhaps at the expence 
f€ of my own ; or, however, occasioned 
" much animofity and contention. — But 
*' I have fi nee examined the fecret fpring 
" of that impulfe, and find it to be a/vy 9 
" which I was not then fenfible of ; but 
' u my antagoniit had certainly imputed it 
" to this : and had he taken the liberty 
• c to have told me fo, I much queftiori 
" whether I ihould have had the temper 
*' of the philofopher, who, when he was 
" really injured, being afked whether he 
" was angry or no, replied, No; but I an* 
' u conjlderitig with myfelf whether I ought 
" not to be jo, I doubt I fhould not havtf 
Ki had fo much compofurc, but fhould 
u hare immediately refented it as a falfc 
<c and malicious afperfion. But it was 
- c certainly envy, and nothing clfc 5 for 
ki the perfon who was the objecl of tW 
" c encomium was n\wc\v w* fca^sxsss* ^ 
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« many refpe&s, Arid the G*c^ptio n 
« arofe to mv mind was the oalp fl-^ 
u his character, which nothing j^ 
C€ qtoick-flghted envy could defcry* 7^ 
" heed-then of that vice for the r\*ru/^ 
« Again, This day I was mucfi ^ 
" prlfed to obferve in myfelf the fy^ 

. u tpm$ of a vice, which of all ofe** 
u ever thought myfelf moil clear of, at* 
« hare always exprefled the greateft <fe 
c< teftarion of in others; and that is co> 
" vetouftufs. For what elfe could it b< 
« that pranpted me to withhold my chat 
f< irity from ray fellow creature in diftreft 
* c on pretence that he was not in even 
f< re(jpe& a proper objeft ; or to difpenfi 
" it 10 fparingly to another, who I knew 
cc was fp, on pretence of having lateh 
" been at a corifiderable expence upoi 
*' another occafion ? This could proceec 
€€ from nothing elfe but a latent principle 
€t of covetoufnefs ; which, though I nevei 
€t before obferved in myfelf, yet i% is like 
" iy others have. O now mfcriitinabl* 
" are the depths and deceits df the hu 
" man heart 1 — Had my enemy brough 
€€ againft me a charge of indolence 
" /elf-indulgence, or ^tvift^ rod imr^a 

€€ tience, or a too cjuieVL rcte«ttaRxv\ < 
" affronts and fojvana* m>j c*m V< 
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" mud have confirmed the accufation, 
€€ and forced me to plead guilty. Had 
<c he charged me with bigotry, felf-opi- 
u nion, and cenforioufnefs, I (hould have 
€€ thought it proceeded from the fame 
€€ temper in himfelf, having rarely obferv- 
€< ed any thing like it in my own. But 
f€ had he charged me with covetoufnefs, 
« I {hould have taken it for downright 
4€ calumny, and defpifed the cenfure with 
** indignation and triumph. And yetaf- 
€€ ter all, I find it had been but too true 
<c a charge. — O ! how hard a thing is it 
€€ to know myfelf ! — This, like all other 
€€ knowledge, the more I have of it, the 
€€ more fenfibfe I am of ray want of it." 

The difficulty of felf-government and 
felf-pofleffion arif<?s from the difficulty of 
a thorough felf-acquaintance, which is ne- 
ceflary to it; I fay, a thorough felf-acqaain- 
tance, fuch as has been already fet forth 
in its feveral branches (Part I.). For as 
felf-government is (imply impoffible (I 
mean confidered as a virtue) where felf- 
ignorance prevails, fo the difficulty of it 
will decreafe in proportion to the degree 
in which felf-acquaintance increafes. 

Many, perhaps, may be ready to think 
this a paradox, and imagine that thff?\ 
know their predominate. mSvo*\s> - aeA* ^ v 
\5% ^ 
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bles very well, but ftill find it extremely 
diificult to correct them. But let them 
examine this point again, and perhaps 
they may find, that that difficulty arii'es 
cither from their defeft of felf-knowledge, 
(for it is in this as in other kinds of know- 
ledge, wherein fome are very ready to think 
tLemfelves much greater proficients than 
they are), or elfe from their tieg/eff to put 
in practice that degree of felf T knowledgC 
they have. They know their particulai 
failings, yet will not guard againft the 
immediate temptations to them. And 
they are often betrayed into the imme- 
diate temptations which overcome them 3 
becaufe they are ignorant of, or do not 
guard againft the more remote temptations 
■which lead them into thofe which an 
more immediate and dangerous, which 
may not improperly be called the tempta- 
tions to temptations; in obferving and guard- 
ing againft which, confifts a very neceiiarj 
part of felf-knowledge, and the great an 
of keeping clear of danger, which, in oui 
prefent ilate of frailty, is the beft mean: 
of keeping cLar of fin. 

To com <:> what is amifs, and to im- 
prove wh;-*i: is ^ood in us, is fuppoied tc 
be our hearty defire, and the great end o! 
till our ieli-refearcYv. \3\\\. \l \ns. ^ xs»' 
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endeavour after this, all our labour after 
felt-knowledge will be in vain; nay, if 
we do not endeavour it, we cannot be faid, 
heartily to defire it : " For there is mod 
" of the heart, where there is moft of the 
€€ will 5» and there is moft of the will, 
ff where there is moft endeavour; and 
u where there is moft endeavour, there is 
u generally moft fuccefs. So that endea- 
" vour muft prove the truth of our defire, 
" and fuccefs will generally prove the fin- 
€t cerity of our endeavour*." This, I 
think, we may fafely fay without attri- 
buting too much to the power of the hu-. 
man will, confidering that we are rational 
and free agents, and confidering what ef- 
fectual afiiftance is offered to them who 
feek it, to render their endeavours fuccefs- 
ful if they are fincere. Which introduces 
the fubjeft of the following chapter. 

U3 CHAP. 

• Baxter. 
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CHAP. X, 

Fervent ' and frequent Prayer , the mop e>^ 
fttlual Means for attaining true Se^* 
Ktxivledgc. 

" T ASTLY:The hft means to felt 
" -^ knowledge which I fhall mention 
iC is, frequent and devout applications to 
" the Fountain of light, and the Father 
4< of our fpirits, to afliit us in this im- 
" portant Rudy, and give us the true knoiv- 
€t ledge of ourfelves." 

This I mention laft, not as the leaft, 
but, on the contrary, as the grer*tefb and 
beft means of all to attain a right and 
thorough knowledge of ourfelves, and the 
way to render all the reft effectual. And 
therefore, though it be the hit means 
mentioned, it is the firft that ihould be 
ufed. 

Would we know ourfelves, we muft of- 
ten converfe not only with ourfelves in me- 
ditation, but with God in prayer. In the 
lowlieft proilration of foul, befeeching the 
Father of our fpirits to difcover them to 
us ; in ivhofe light ive may fee light, where 
before there was nothing but darknefs ; 
to make known to us tlvs. to^ «a\ te.- 
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vices of our heart. For without the grace 
and influence of his divine illuminations 
and initruftions, our hearts will, after all 
our care and pains to know them, mod 
certainly deceive us. And felf-love will 
fo prejudice the understanding, as to keep 
us ttill in felf-ignorance. 

The firft thing we are to do in order to 
felf-knowledge is, to aflure ourfelves that 
our hearts are deceitful above all things. 
And the next is, to remember that the 
Lord fearcheth the hearts , andtrieth the reins ', 
Jer. xvii. 9. *. e. that He, the (K*$i<«yiw«u«) 
fe archer of all hearts >(i Chron. xxviii. 9.) 
hath a perfect knowledge of them, deceit- 
ful as they are. Which confideration, as 
it fuggefteth to us the ftrbngeft motive to 
induce us to labour after a true knowledge 
of them ourfelves, fo it direfts us at the 
fame time how we may attain this know- 
ledge ; viz. by a humble and importunate 
application to him, to whom alone they 
are known, to make them known to us. 
And this, by the free and near accefs 
which his Holy Spirit hath to our fpirits, 
he can effectually do various ways ; viz* 
by fixing our attentions ; by quickening 
our apprehenfions •, removing our preju- 
dices, (which, like a. foAfe. m^&vxcfc\*&««fc 
the eye of the mind, ipwicoX "*» ***? 
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things In a juft and proper light) \ by moiK 
tifyingour pride 5 ftrengthening the in- 
telledKve and refle&ing faculties ; and en- 
forcing upon the mind a lively fenfe and 
knowledge of its greateft happinefs and 
duty; and fo awakening the foul from 
that carnal fecurity and indifference about 
its bed interefts, which a too ferious at- * 
tention to the world is apt to betray it 
into. 

Befides, prayer is a very proper expe- 
dient for attaining felf-k»o<wledge, as the 
a£tual engagement of the mind in this de- 
votional exercife is in itfelf a great help to 
it. For the mind is never in a better 
frame, than when it is intently and de- 
voutly engaged in this duty. It has then 
the bed apprehenfions of God, the trueft 
notions of itfelf, and the jufteft fentiments 
of earthly things ; the cleared conceptions 
of its own weaknefs, and the doepeft fenfe 
of its own vilenefs j and confequently is 
in the beft difpofition that can be, to re- 
ceive a true and right knowledge of it- 
felf. 

And, oh ! could we but always think 

of ourfehes in fuch a manner, or could 

we but always be in a difpofition to think 

of ourfelves in fuch a manner, as wc 

fotnetwss do in the, fcxvoux ^1 qnxW. 
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liations before the throne of grace, how 
;at a progvefs fhould we foon make in 
s important fcience ? Which evidently 
>ws the neceffity of fuch devout and 
mble engagements of the foul, and how 
ppy a means they are to attain a juit 
^acquaintance* 

AND NOW, Reader, whoever thou 
that haft taken the pains to perufe 
jfe fheets, whatever be thy circunv 
nces or condition in the world, what- 
*r thy capacity or understanding, what- 
*r thy occupation and engagements, 
latever thy favourite fentiments and prin- 
ces, or whatever religious k£t or party 
>u efpoufeft, know for certain that thou 
ft been deeply interefted in what thou 
ft been reading \ whether thou haft at- 
lded to it or no. For it is of no lefs con- 
:n to thee than the fecurity of thy peace 
d ufcfulnefs in this world, and thy hap- 
lefs in another ; and relates to all thy 
erefts both as a Man and a Chri- 
in. — Perhaps thou haft feen fomething 
thine own image in the glafs that has 
w been held up to thee ; and wilt thou 
awuy, and foon " forget what manner 
of pen 0:1 thou art ?" — Perhaps tfeo^Va^. 
■t with ibme things t\vow &oft. w*.^^ 
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underftand or approve j but fhall.that take \ 
off thine attention from thofe things thou 
doft underftand and approve, and art con- 
vinced of the neceffity of ?— If thou haft 
received no improvement, no benefit from 
what thou haft been reading, read it over 
again. The fame thought, you know, of- 
ten impreffes one more at one time than < 
another. , And we fometimes receive more 
knowledge and profit by the fecond per- 
ufal of a book than by the firft. And I 
would fain hope that thou wilt find fome- 
thing in this that may fet thy thoughts on 
work, and which, by the bleffing of God, 
may make thee more obfervant of thy 
heart and conduct j and in confequence - 
of that, a more folid, ferious, wife efta* 
blifhed Chriftian. 

But will you, after all, deal by this book 
you have now ready as you have dealt by 
many fermons you have heard ? pafs your 
judgment upon it according to your re- 
ceived and eftablifhed fet of notions j and 
condemn or applaud it only as it is agree- 
able or difagreeable to them; and com- 
mend or cenfure it, only as it fuits or 
does not fuit your particular tafle; with- 
out attending to the real weight, import- 
ance, and neceflky of the fubjeft abftracl- t 
ed from thofe \\e^^ O* nsN&l ^te 
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f content with the entertainment and 
attion, which fome parts of it may 
bly have given you ; to affent to the 
ortance of the fubjedt, and juftnefs of 
fentiment, or the propriety of fome 
the obfcrvations you have been read-* 
; : and fo difmifs all without any fur r 
sr concern about the matter ? — Believe 
, O Chriftian Reader, if this be all the 
ivantage you gain by it, it were fcarce 
forth while to nave confined vourfelf fo 
ong to the perufal of it. It has aimed, 
t has fincerely aimed, to do you a much 
greater benefit 5 to bring you to a better 
acquaintance with one you exprefs a par- 
ticular regard for, 'and who is capable of 
being the bed friend, or the worft enemy 
you have in the world ; and that \syourfelf. 
—It was defigned to convince you, that 
would you live and a£fc confidently either 
as a man or a Chriftian, you muft know 
yourfelf; and to perfuade you, under the 
influence of the foregoing motives, and 
by the help of the forementioned direc- 
tions, to make felf-knowl 'edge the great ftu- 
dy, and /elf-government the great bufinefs 
of your life. In which refolution may 
Almighty God confirm ^o\i \ wd uoi^&&r& 
great bufinefe mvj YS» ^a» **&. ^ 
*gainft all frituie «flS«wBW|F»^2 
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ilractions ! With him I leave die fuccefs 
of the whole j to whom be glory and 
praiic for ever. 
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